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A UNIVERSAL LAW OF ECONOMIC VARIA- 
TION. 


ONE law governs economic life, and theories old and 
new contain partial expressions of it. The theory of 
value rests on one fragment of the general law, and the 
theory of rent on another. It acts in consumption, and 
makes the “final increment” of a particular article less 
useful than earlier increments. It acts also in production, 
and makes the final increment of an industrial agent less 
fruitful than earlier ones. Value depends on final util- 
ity; and shares in distribution depend on final produc- 
tivity. Interest is fixed by the product of the final incre- 
ment of capital, and wages are determined by the product 
of the final increment of labor. The value of goods, on 
the one hand, and the incomes of the men also make the 
goods, on the other, depend on the same general law. 

Classical theories recognized so much of the action of 
this law in production as was involved in the study of 
diminishing returns from land under tillage. The theory 
of rent is based on this partial application of a comprehen- 
sive principle. A fuller application is needed. Labor, as 
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applied in successive increments, not to land only, but 
to productive wealth in all its forms, yields diminishing 
returns; and so does capital, as it is used in enlarging 
quantities by a fixed working force. There are other 
diminishing returns and other surpluses to be studied 
than those afforded by agricultural land. All through the 
operation of production are to be seen the effects of a law 
of lessening returns, and the fact of surpluses akin to rent. 

Opposite in kind are consumption and production. 
Nature spends itself on man in the one process, and man 
spends himself on nature in the other. One and the same 
is the law that governs the results realized in the two 
cases. It may be called a law of variation of economic 
results; and, if it were stated in its entirety, it would give 
unexpected unity and completeness to the science of Eco- 
nomics. It would explain at the same time both value 
and distribution. 

Consumption is a process that yields subjective returns. 
They are measured in the sensibilities of men, and are the 
ultimate objects of the production itself. The immediate 
objects of production are the material things that affect 
the consumer’s sensibilities. These things are objective. 
Man acting on man through matter,— such is the whole 
economic process. How much can be gained by the whole 
of it? is the practical question to be answered. The gain 
depends on the benefit that a product will afford to a man 
when he gets it, and also on the number of products which 
he can get. This is saying that it depends on the utility 
of the goods, and on the productivity of the agents that 
create them. It depends on the two variations that are 
governed by this law. 

Final utility itself has been studied in a too limited 
way. In the case that is usually cited, one commodity is 
taken, and, in imagination, is given in increasing quantity 
to one consumer. The successive units of it then do less 
and less for him. Bread given to a man ina succession of 
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slices nourishes, pleases, and ultimately gluts him. If he 
must eat it, the n slice is worth nothing to him, and 
the following ones less than nothing. Coats of one kind 
bestowed on a man one after another would soon lose 
their power to benefit him. The fourth might be of so 
little use that a tramp might have it for the asking. Du- 
plicate copies of the same book or of the same picture 
would encumber the shelves and the walls; and their 
room would be better than their presence. Very abrupt 
is the descent of the “ utility curve” that, in graphic rep- 
resentation, expresses the lessening service that successive 
units of things of exactly the same kind are capable of 
rendering. Vary the articles in kind, and you have a dif- 
ferent result. Change the weight, the color, and the cut 
of the successive coats, and the man will be glad to have 
more than five of them. Give him books that differ from 
each other, and he may strain the storage capacity of his 
house to accommodate them. By changing the quality of 
the articles offered you appeal to different wants; and, as 
long as there are in man’s sentient nature wants still to 
be satisfied, there is no reason why he should stop accept- 
ing what you offer. If two coats are alike in all respects 
but weight, the thicker garment satisfies just one want 
that is not satisfied by the other. It will be purchased, 
perhaps, for the sake of that single utility. Cloth- 
ing in general, not confined to garments of any kind, 
shows a gradually descending utility curve. Food in 
general diminishes in utility far less abruptly than does 
bread. Duplicate nothing: add to potatoes bread, then 
meat, pastry, fruit, and the refined products of the French 
cuisine, and you will find the diminution of the utility of 
successive increments far less rapid than is the diminution 
of the utility of any one thing. Where we vary the qual- 
ity of the second increment of an article offered to a con- 
sumer, we virtually offer to him a different article. We 
render to him a new and distinct service. 
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It is probably true that the theory of value has not 
taken due account of the abrupt decline in the utility of 
one article when successive units of it, wholly unchanged 
in quality, are offered to one consumer. The gently de- 
scending utility curves that graphic representations usu- 
ally present tell what is true of a genus of articles rather 
than of a single one. They tell, also, what may be true of 
a raw material that is capable of being put into many 
kinds of finished goods. Oak lumber offered for sale foot 
after foot may have a utility that diminishes quite gradu- 
ally. It can be wrought into tables, chairs, mantles, book- 
cases, doors, etc. If its use were confined to the making 
of dining tables of one pattern, the utility of the lumber 
itself would soon be slight. Raw materials, however, are 
not consumers’ goods, and should not figure at all in this 
part of the study. They have productivity, but none of 
the utility of which we are now speaking. 

A correction needs to be made in the theory of value by 
reason of the vague way in which the successive incre- 
ments of an article, presumably of one kind, are in reality 
conceived. This is not the only correction that is here to 
be made. We have undertaken to generalize the law that 
is at the basis of the theory of value. In reality, it is all- 
comprehensive. The first generalization to be made con- 
sists in applying the law not to single articles, but to 
consumers’ wealth in all its forms. Give to a man not 
coats, but “ dollars,” one after another, and the utility of 
the last will be less than that of any other. A dollar 
means command of a quantity of consumers’ wealth in- 
determinate in its form. Wealth as such loses its specific 
utility if you give it, unit after unit, to a single consumer. 
To apply the law of diminishing utility to a raw material, 
or to a genus of consumers’ goods, such as food, under the 
impression that one is applying it to a single article of 
consumers’ wealth, is unintelligent; but to apply it, for a 
purpose, to the largest genus of unsalable goods that can 
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be made,— that is, to consumers’ wealth in general,— is to 
take a scientific step in advance. The more wealth a man 
has for personal use, the less is its specific value to him. 
Its usefulness per unit is diminished. 

Offer, for a day’s consumption, not bread only, but a 
miscellany of articles for food, and a larger miscellany of 
articles for the promotion of health and enjoyment, and 
you offer a day’s stipend of general wealth. It may be 
presented in increments; but each of these will be a 
composite of many things. For a reason that will appear 
the later increments of general wealth consumed by one 
person are more varied in their composition than the 
earlier ones. They contain more elements. Very many 
and very diverse are the articles that constitute the last 
increment of general wealth that a consumer devotes to 
his personal use. 

Let us take, for example, the consumption of a year, 
and see what it includes. An article or two for food may 
constitute the first or most necessary element in it. Plain 
clothing may constitute the second. Rude shelter, an 
improvement in the food, and some fuel for heat and light 
may compose the third. Every later element will include 
qualitative changes in the articles already possessed. 
The man wants not only more things, but better ones. 
He improves and diversifies the material that he uses, and 
the later increments of his year’s stipend of consumers’ 
wealth take on a very heterogeneous character. 

Now, the law of diminishing subjective returns applies 
not only to single articles, but to these composite incre- 
ments of general wealth. The man would express the 
fact by saying that the dollars became worth less and less 
to him as he gets more and more money to spend. With 
the first hundred dollars he buys a few very necessary 
things, and with the last some new things and many 
qualitative changes in the old ones. What the last sum 
of a hundred dollars does for him in all these ways is rela- 
tively little. 
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The composition of the several increments of wealth 
consumed is of scientific importance. In the statements 
that are now current it is said that the final increments 
of different commodities purchased for consumption at the 
same cost are, with certain allowances, of the same utility 
to the purchaser. With the last hundred dollars of the 
year’s income the man in the illustration will buy some 
particular things that he did not have before, and he will 
add quantitatively to his supply of things of which he 
already had a certain amount. If each distinct article 
on the list costs a dollar, they are all supposed to be of 
equal utility. Their degrees of utility are, in fact, very 
unequal. 

In careful statements of this law, allowance is made for 
the fact that, as an income grows larger, there is not a 
continuous quantitative increase in the consumption of all 
the articles that are early secured. Some articles for con- 
sumption are never duplicated at all; and others, which 
are duplicated, have, after ope unit has been supplied, a 
comparatively slight utility. One watch may be nearly 
indispensable ; while a second would be of very little use. 
Another correction of the current form of statement of 
this law is of much more importance. What is the final 
increment of wealth consumed? It is not complete arti- 
cles as such at all. It is almost entirely composed of util- 
ities of articles. These can be mentally distinguished 
from other qualities that compose the entire articles; but 
they cannot be separated from them. A man’s final in- 
crement of consumers’ wealth consists mainly in certain 
elementary qualities that help to constitute the articles 
that he uses. It is a literal fact that one can scarcely find 
on the dining-table of a rich man a single article that, in 
its entirety, enters into the final increment of wealth that 
he consumes; yet some component element of almost 
everything there found does so. Something in the meat, 
the prepared vegetables, the pastry, etc., is bought with 
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the man’s final dollars, and constitutes his final increment 
of food. 

In pure theory the statement of the fact should be 
this: Every article that a man buys for personal use 
contains a composite of elements, some one of which 
enters into his final increment of consumers’ wealth. 
What a man does, as his means of increase, is, before 
anything else, to improve the quality of the articles that 
he uses. Often he does not add at all to their number; 
but he causes them to be made of finer material, or to be 
larger or handsomer. He adds to his wealth for consump- 
tion, not new things, but new utilities; and these are 
mainly attached to things of kinds formerly consumed. 
As he cannot literally buy a cheap article and afterwards 
improve it, he buys the improved article at a single pur- 
chase. The literal effect of spending his last dollar con- 
sists in the substituting of a good article for the cheap one 
with which he would have contented himself if his avail- 
able means had been smaller. 

Shelter is one of the prime necessities of life; and there 
is something in the rich man’s mansion that satisfies this 
primary need. His present house may be the last house 
that he builds, and in that sense the whole of it is final; 
but, in its entirety, it is not included within the final 
increment of his consumers’ wealth. The element of 
simple shelter that the building contains represents one 
of the earliest increments. Some of the dollars that he 
has spent are paid for shelter, some for comforts and con- 
veniences, and some for the last elegances that the owner 
adds to his list of consumers’ goods. It is these last ele- 
ments of cost in the dwelling that, in this man’s case, 
constitute final increment of wealth consumed. The same 
thing is true of simpler articles. As the man sits at his 
breakfast table, he recognizes, if he thinks, that the very 
chop on his plate, by virtue of its different utilities, spans 
the entire range of his consumption from the first incre- 
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ment to the last. It contains nourishment, which is 
bought with what is logically the man’s first dollar. It 
also has qualities that are imparted to it at great cost. 
Skilled and expensive culinary labor has done its best for 
it; and it would not be precisely what it is if it were not 
for the last dollars that are expended in securing an ac- 
complished cook. Simple as this article is, it contains, in 
effect, a composite of qualities some of which enter into 
the final increment of wealth consumed, while others dis- 
tribute themselves through the series of increments to the 
very last. If one can isolate one of these elementary 
qualities, he can locate it in the series. The chop, as a 
whole, is bought with a sum of which some part enters 
into each increment of the “money” that the man spends 
on his own gratification. 

It is clear that what is called a “final” unit of con- 
sumers’ wealth is not the one secured last in point of time. 
Even if we were to actually dole out to a man unit by 
unit the money that he is to spend on himself in a year, 
and let him try to buy the supplies for the year in the 
order of their importance, he could not do it. With the 
first unit of income he would have to buy the cheapest 
food; and with later increments he would be obliged to 
transmute that material into that which is of finer quality. 
Knowing, in fact, the extent of his income, he buys the 
fine food in one purchase. That which, in logic and not 
in time, constitutes the first increment of consumers’ 
goods is that economic element, or utility, in goods con- 
sumed that in some form would have been secured if the 
man had had only one unit of income at his disposal. A 
man does not, with the first unit of his income, build a 
shanty, and with later units transmute it successively into 
a house, a mansion, and a palace. He builds the palace as 
one operation. Somewhere within it there is what, in an 
economic sense, is equivalent toa shanty. There is in it, 
before all things else, a power to afford some shelter to its 
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occupants; and this single utility, merged and lost in the 
great structure, constitutes an early unit of consumers’ 
goods. Logically, this unit stands near the head of the 
list, since it precedes most others in importance. In time 
it accompanies other utilities that stand late in the list. 
Some quality in the house, and some quality in everything 
else that the man uses, constitute the logically final incre- 
ment of his goods for consumption. A mass of utilities, 
the logically last and finest qualities imparted to articles 
used for consumption, constitutes the true final increment 
of the wealth that he consumes. This is an obvious and 
practical fact; and a somewhat radical amendment of the 
theory of value is called for by it. 

Market valuation is not an individualistic process. 
The exchange value of a fine article in the market is 
not fixed by the utility of that article in its entirety to 
any one purchaser. Only one utility of this article is 
included in the final increment of wealth consumed by 
the man who buys it. Other qualities of it enter into the 
earlier increments of his consumers’ wealth. The value 
of these other qualities to him does not gauge their selling 
price. The actual law of exchange value is this: the 
whole article commands in the market a value that is the 
sum of the values that measure its several utilities. The 
logically last utility imparted to it—that which gives to 
it its finest quality, and makes the logically final addition 
to its cost —is the only part of it that appears in the final 
increment of consumers’ wealth of the man who actually 
buys this thing. Other utilities in the composite of qual- 
ities constituting the article are final in the case of other 
purchasers. If there are five distinct services rendered by 
a handsome bookcase, the fifth, or last and least important, 
is the only one that is final in the case of the man who 
gets it. There are men whose purchases stop with the 
fourth. They content themselves with a bookcase having 
only four utilities of the five represented by this one. 
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Others stop with the third, etc. Each separate utility in 
this article of furniture is final in the case of some pur- 
chaser. To no one are they all final. The article in its 
entirety is not in the logically last unit of any one’s con- 
sumers’ wealth. As the article is analyzed, each element 
in it is, in effect, equivalent to a separate article; and in 
this way each appears in the final increment of some one’s 
consumption. 

It is an actual fact that a fine article of any kind can only 
get its valuation in the market by an appeal to as many 
classes of persons as there are grades of that article offered 
for sale. The men to whom utility number one is final 
determine the exchange value of that element in the arti- 
cle; and those to whom utility number two is final deter- 
mine the exchanging rate for that. Each quality in the 
composite thing gets a market rating by means of the ex- 
periences of a distinct set of men. This is a fact that 
business life will reveal as well as any deduction ; and it 
proves, if nothing else did so, that value is a social phe- 
nomenon. Things sell for amounts gauged by their final 
utilities to society. In the social body, as a whole, every 
utility in the article is somewhere in the position of a final 
utility. The shanty that, in effect, is included in the 
palace is a final utility to some members of society; and it 
is their valuation that fixes the market rate that that ele- 
ment in the palace commands. We may use the term 
value element to designate a distinct utility, or service- 
rendering power, imparted to matter by industry. It is 
not a whole article, but a quality of that article imparted 
by a distinct expenditure on the part of the maker, and 
capable of affording a distinct benefit to the user. The 
scientific fact to be noted in connection with such value 
elements is that each one separately considered is subject 
to a law of diminishing utility, and that the diminution is 
very rapid. A second unit of such an element is worth, 
as a rule, far less than the first; and a third falls by a still 
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greater interval below the second. In the case of most 
men and of most products a fourth unit is seldom pur- 
chased at all.* The line that represents the utility curve 
of any of these elements trends abruptly downward. 


A 
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Let the letters A, B, C, etc., represent different value 
elements, and let the number of units of each that a man 
consumes be measured on the line NO. The utility of 
the first unit of any one is, then, measured by the vertical 
distance from the letter indicating it to the line NO. 
The utility of the first increment of A is NA: that of the 
second unit of A is measured by a line from 1, on the line 
NO, to that point on the utility curve descending from 

* There are homogeneous commodities, such as flour, meat, cloth, etc., of 
which men buy many units. The utilities embodied in the successive units are 
not homogeneous. The second measure of flour is designed for a service that 
is different from that rendered by the first. Except in the case of materials not 


quite ready for use, the number of such homogeneous articles subject to gen- 
eral increase is not great. 
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A which is vertically over 1. The utility of the first unit 
of B is shown by the vertical distance from B to the line 
NO, etc. 

Now, the diminishing utility of general wealth is indi- 
cated by the curve AB...M. Having freedom to select 
quite different utilities, as he spends the successive units 
of his income, the consumer is able to secure a series of 
articles whose utilities show a gradual decline. B is 
worth less than A, but it is worth more than a second 
increment of A. M is worth indefinitely more than a 
second unit of L. The difference in importance between 
any two contiguous products is slight. If A, B, C, and 
D represent the value elements that constitute one article, 
the diminishing utility of that article in its entirety must 
be represented by the four lines descending respectively 
from those letters. 

The curve AB...M represents the gradual diminu- 
tion of the utility of “money,” or of wealth in indeter- 
minate form, as successive units of it are used for con- 
sumption. Not only does the utility curve of general 
wealth decline less rapidly than that of a single product, 
but it shows a diminisiing rate of descent. When a man 
is selecting luxuries for consumption, he has a wider range 
of choice than he has in the selection of necessaries. 
There are many products, or value elements in products, 
differing little in comparative utility. M on the curve 
is worth only a little less than L or K. Nearly horizontal 
is this line of descending utility of general wealth, in its 
later stages. Comparatively equal and very short are the 
lines that measure the importance of a unit of it in any 
form.* 


*This diagram may be used to prove that it is important for a man to 
diversify his consumption. If he has many products to choose from, the 
specific utility of increasing wealth will diminish less rapidly than it will in 
the case of a man who has few things to choose from. This point has been 
presented by Professor Patten with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
What I now wish to prove is something different. When the full measure of 
diversification has been attained, the law of diminishing utility will operate 
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We may now generalize rapidly. Society is a con- 
sumer. We may give general wealth not to one man, but 
to all men, and its specific utility will decline. Each man 
will have his utility curve, representing the declining im- 
portance of the things that he buys with successive 
dollars. The dollars last spent* by all-men constitute 
the final increment of social wealth. They invest them- 
selves in many value elements, and each of these is worth 
less to the one man who gets it than was any preceding 
element in his consumption. All the value elements that 
figure as final are worth less to all-men than were earlier 
elements. The subjective utility of social wealth is here 
at a minimum. 

If it were possible to buy cheap articles and then im- 
prove them, we could isolate the several increments of 
social consumption, and see what elements compose each 
one. We could divide the available income of society 
into tenths, and dole these out to the social body one at a 
time. With the first tenth each man would get a few 
things that, from his point of view, are simple and cheap. 
With a secund tenth each man will add some new things 
to his list of articles consumed, and would improve the 
old ones. With the third he would add a larger assort- 
ment of value elements, since there are now more articles 
to be improved, as well as a wider range of new articles 
to be selected. With the tenth fraction of his income 
each man would get a minute portion of each of a very 


rapidly in the case of any one product, and gradually in the case of all prod- 
ucts ranged in a series. For more reasons than can here be indicated the basis 
of the theory of value is the law of varying utility as applied to general wealth. 
It is, moreover, the consumption of society, and not that of separate individ- 
uals, that needs to be taken into account. The study needs to proceed analyti- 
cally, making distinct utilities, and not articles in their entirety, its subjects. 
Only thus can the facts that business men perceive and act on be stated in 
terms of a scientific formula. For a partial statement of this principle see the 
sixth chapter of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Wealth,” by the writer of this paper. 


* We have carefully to keep in mind that “‘ last ”’ means logically last, as 
before indicated, and not latest in point of time. 
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numerous ,list of value elements. There would be very 
many articles on which he would put improvements. 

The scientific point to be gained by this imaginary 
process is the further illustration that it affords of the 
truth, already stated, that all society acts in determining 
market values. Many an article has ten distinct compo- 
nent qualities, or value elements. Ten grades are offered 
for sale. Some men content themselves with the first, 
and they fix the market value of that grade of the goods. 
Other men add to the lowest grade one improvement. 
They fix the selling value of that improvement only. 
The price of the complete article of grade number two is 
determined not by either of these classes acting separately, 
but by both acting together. Each social class fixes, by 
its demand for some one value element, the price of that 
element; and it takes them all to give a market rating to 
the commodity in its completeness. The list of elements 
that constitute the finest articles bought and sold in the 
market span the whole range of distinctly social consump- 
tion. Each class helps in fixing their values. 

If this seems like a refinement of pure theory, it will 
be easy to see that it is a fact that is acted on by manu- 
facturers. If nine grades of an article are now made, and 
the question arises whether it will pay to make a grade 
still finer, one fact to be determined is the amount of the 
return to be gained by making it. How much will some 
persons give for the difference in quality between the 
ninth grade and the tenth? Those who buy the tenth 
grade will, as a rule, not buy the ninth. Their consump- 
tion determines the market value of the proposed improve- 
ment only. Poorer men’s demand fixes the value of 
the earlier qualitative elements that enter into the high 
grade product; and it is the demand of the very poor that 
begins the operation, and assigns a price to the first value 
element that enters into it. We saw before that a fine 
article spans the whole range of a rich man’s consump- 
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tion. One element only is in the final increment of his 
consumers’ wealth; while other elements are in earlier 
increments, where they have no influence on value. We 
see now that the different grades of an article of one kind 
spans the social consumption also, and that it is a matter 
of practical business knowledge that the different classes 
in society act together in determining the value of all 
grades above the lowest. 


GC 


Fig. IT. 
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In the above figure EF is the utility curve of the general 
wealth used by one man. AB measures the number of 
products, or value elements, that he gets. He is the poor- 
est man in the society that we are studying, and the util- 
ity of the last unit of his income is great, being indicated 
by the line FB. GH is the utility curve of the richest 
man in the society. CD measures the amount that he 
spends, and the short line HD measures the utility of the 
last unit of it. If we imagine curved lines contiguous to 
each other, and filling the space between these curves EF 
and GH, we shall represent the experiences of all mem- 
bers of the society. Each line will be some one’s utility 
curve ; and the curved surface EFGH will be the graphic 
representation of the diminishing utility of the wealth of 
the society. Vertical lines descending from FH to BD 
will represent the utility of different persons’ final units 
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of income; and the area of the vertical surface FBDH 
will measure the entire utility to society of the last incre- 
ment of its wealth for consumption. This is the true unit 
of value. The utility to society of the last products, or 
value elements, that it uses is a quantity. The market 
value of any article that is produced is gauged by its 
power to contribute to this quantity.* 

The law of varying productivity is the other side of 
the general law that we have examined. Give to a single 
worker a single necessary tool, and you add indefinitely 
to the output of his industry. He can dig many times as 
much with a shovel as he can with his hands. If you 
give him a second shovel that is the exact duplicate of the 
first, you add very little to the result of his digging. 
There are cases in which several instruments of one kind 
are useful; but the extent of the service that they render 
diminishes very rapidly as one after another is supplied. 
As the utility curve of single products all of one kind is a 
rapidly decreasing one, so the productivity curve of indus- 
trial agents that are all of one kind is one that descends 
with similar abruptness. 

Give to the worker a pick or a crow-bar, instead of a 
second shovel, and you add much more to his output. 
Counting the earth that he excavates by the yard, you 
find that he accomplishes much more with the two unlike 
tools than he does with one. Give him a series of dissimi- 
lar tools, and you continue to increase the fruits of his 
work; but you do so in a diminishing degree. The pro- 
ductivity of capital of which the forms can vary indefi- 
nitely is subject to a law of diminution, as the supply of 
it increases; but the rate of diminution is far less rapid 
than it would be if the instruments supplied were all of 
one kind. If A is a shovel, B a crow-bar, C a pick-axe, 

* An entire article, say a pair of fine shoes, will not be found in its integ- 
rity in this vertical plane that represents the final unit of wealth; but the 


value elements that separately constitute a commodity of this kind will all be 
found there, embodied in different pairs of shoes worn by different persons. 
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and D a spade, each of these kinds of capital goods, as 
given to one user, shows an abruptly descending curve of 
productivity. 


A 











The productivity of general capital, as represented by 
the series, descends along the curve AD. Moreover, as 
the man adds to the variety of capital goods that he uses, 
he improves the qualities of all that stand earlier in the 
series. ‘The first shovel was a stick with a square of iron 
rudely riveted to it. By the time that a man has a pick- 
axe he has a better shovel. The good shovel, in its en- 
tirety, is not included in the final increment of his capital. 
Only the quality last imported to it is so included. As, 
in the study of the law of varying utility, we found that 
it is indispensable to consider qualities in things as the 
“value elements” that constitute the final increment of 
a man’s wealth for consumption, so in studying the law 
of varying production it is necessary to resolve an entire 
instrument into the producing elements that constitute it. 
Not entire tools, etc., but only the improvements last 
made in them enter in to the final increment of wealth for 
production. The stick-and-plate shovel that, in essence, 
is merged and lost in the fine steel implement constitutes 
the part of that fine tool that represents the man’s first 
increment of capital goods; while the difference between 
the two shovels enters into a later increment. All 
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workers may have their supplies of tools increased, diver- 
sified, and improved. Here a careful adjustment is neces- 
sary. We must give to each worker the right amount of 
new capital, and must put that amount into the right 
forms. If we give to a shoemaker too many tools or too 
good ones, and to a weaver tools that are too few or too 
poor, our new capital is not productive as it should be. 
By carefully balancing the quantities of capital bestowed 
on each industry we get the best results. We make 
an all-around increase of capital, giving to shoemaker, 
weaver, etc., each his share. The last increment of social 
capital consists to some extent of instruments; but toa 
greater extent it consists of new productive powers im- 
parted to earlier instruments. 

The last increment of the consumers’ wealth of society 
consists in a miscellany of value elements; and the last 
unit of social capital consists in a miscellany of producing 
elements. It is the wealth-creating power of this aggre- 
gate that determines the rate of interest. Capital used in 
transmuting wooden buildings into brick ones, brick 
buildings into stone ones, and stone buildings into vast 
modern structures of steel, is a type of that which fixes 
the rate of interest. It is less productive than was earlier 
capital in its day. A look over an industrial section 
shows capital forever increasing by this general and mo- 
mentous qualitative growth. Wooden bridges are giving 
place to steel structures, and these to stone arches. 
Heavier become the railway tracks, cars, and engines. 
Finer and costlier are the machines in the mills, on the 
farms, and in the mines. It is the grand aggregate of im- 
provements last made by all society that constitutes the 
final increment of social capital. The product gained by 
this all-around improvement and enlargement is the final, 
or test, product on which the rate of interest depends. 

We have said nothing and can say nothing about that 
action of the same general law that fixes the rate of 
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wages. Labor also has to be studied as a distinctly social 
element. It has its final increment, and the product of 
that increment fixes the rate of wages. On one grand 
law of variation depend the value of goods, the rate of 
interest, and the rate of wages. On this depend, in a way 
that we have not studied, the amount of pure profits and 
the incentive to social improvement. It is an all-embrac- 
ing law. It governs individual action and social action ; 
and it is from a study of its influence in the social field 
that the largest scientific gains are to be made. 


JOHN BAtTEs CLARK. 














THE ENGLISH RAILWAY RATE QUESTION. 


Z. 


THE chief stages in English railway history may be de- 
scribed as follows: — 

First. ‘There was the period of doubt and suspicion as 
regards the national advantage and probable financial suc- 
cess of railways. This period was short. It really ex- 
tended only from the promotion of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1824 until about 1840. Even 
while it endured there were incipient movements towards 
governmental encouragement of railway enterprise; for 
Parliament was induced to grant a loan to the Liverpool 
Railway of $500,000, at 34 per cent. interest,—a low rate 
at the time. Parliament also exempted it from the pas- 
senger tax which was then payable by stage-coaches. 
This tax was practically imposed upon the railways in 
1882; but the terms of its imposition gave the railways 
an advantage over stage-coaches which amounted to a 
not inconsiderable bounty.* 

Second. The great change in the attitude of Parliament 
and the public towards railways came about in the second 
period, when “the extreme of determined rejection or 
dilatory acquiescence” was exchanged for “ the opposite 
extreme of unlimited concession.” + This, however, is 
putting the case rather too strongly. The concessions 
were never unlimited, although they were large. Even 
at that time the powers of the railway companies were 
defined by act of Parliament. The promoters of the com- 
panies were shrewd enough to ask not for vague powers, 

*Cf. Thomas Grahame, Treatise on Inland Intercourse in Civilized States, 
1834, p. 106 et seg. 


t Quoted by Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ Railway Morals and Railways Policy,” 
Essays, American edition, p. 265. 
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—for vagueness is a two-edged weapon in a statute,— 
but for large, definite powers. For example, the maxi- 
mum rates for which they asked were largely in excess of 


ot what they intended to charge, and largely in excess also 

of what they did charge until the inflation of trade in 

ra 1870-74. They left a large margin for contingencies, 

but they demanded definite powers. Railway enterprise 

was encouraged by these statutory privileges; and the 

ie increase of railway dividends, due to the rapid expansion 

wif of traffic and the relatively high rates, produced the rail- 

a4 , way mania of 1845. The railway Acts passed during this 
nd 4 : : 

| period were formed upon a definite model, and in one of 

ma the clauses of this model Act the principles of equal mile- 


age and of equal treatment were laid down.* 
4 The Regulation of Railways Act of 1844+ gave powers 


m to the Treasury to revise the scale of “tolls, fares, and 
| , charges” of any railway company, when the dividends 
od of the company exceeded 10 per cent.{ The Railway 
. Clauses Act of 1845§ enabled the railway companies to 
ys *“ The rates and tolls to be taken by virtue of this Act shall at all times 
j be charged equally, and after the same rate per ton per mile throughout the 
a whole of the said railway in respect of the same description of articles, mat- 
ters, or things, and that no reduction or advance in the said rates and tolls shall, 
at directly or indirectly, be made partially or in favor of or against any particular 
, person or company, or be confined to any particular part of said railway, but 
dd that every such reduction or advance of rates and tolls upon any particular 
or kind or description of articles . . . shall extend to and take place throughout 
the whole and every part of said railway ...and shall extend to all persons 4 
ie . +. using the same.”’ : 
is See copy in Grierson, Railway Rates, English and Foreign, 1886, Appen- 
s dix, p. lxxi. 
n +7 & 8 Vict., c. 85. 
,~ a This limitation has been rather scornfully treated by critics of English 
| railway policy, and no doubt with some justice, when regarded from the point 
L- of view of more recent practices of stock-watering, etc., which must render 
5 ineffectual dividend limitations pure and simple. In 1845, however, the rail- 
way system was yet in its raw youth; and the anxiety of the legislature led it 
Sy to the adoption of any feasible plan of preventing the railway companies from 
assuming the position of monopolies. The limitation must be judged in the 
’ } light of experience at the time when it was enacted. The force and interest of 


it, apart from questions of the easiness of evasion, vary with the dividends. 
§8 & 9 Vict., c. 20. 
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vary the tolls upon the railway “so as to accommodate 
them to the circumstances of the traffic,” thus withdraw- 
ing the “equal mileage ” clauses of the earlier Acts. The 
same Act re-enacted the prohibition of “prejudicing or 
favoring particular parties.” 

During the period from about 1840 until 1854 the rail- 
way network of England was practically created. It is 
true that this network was built on no definite plan, that 
it was financed on no very sound principles, that there 
was much chicanery in promotion, and much mismanage- 
ment afterwards. Yet it was made, and made quickly,— 
made much more quickly, perhaps, than it could have 
been made, had any other system been adopted. But the 
want of a plan, besides causing great waste of resources, 
resulted in discontinuity of lines. Transference of traffic 
from one line to another was inconveniently conducted, 
and sometimes even wilfully impeded. Combination or 
amalgamation of lines became both a public necessity and 
a public danger. Parliament endeavored to control amal- 
gamations by still more strenuously defining the powers 
of the companies. But the administration of such laws 
is always hard; and the mere repetition in successive Acts 
of clauses against undue preference, etc., suggests that the 
clauses in the earlier Acts had been disregarded. 

Third. In order to obviate the inconveniences referred 
to, the Railway Traffic Act of 1854* “was passed, with 
the object of securing facilities for through or other 
traffic” and “equal treatment for all persons and arti- 
cles.” | This act probably marks the beginning of effec- 
tive control, and may thus be held to indicate the begin- 
ning of the third period. During this period, extending 
perhaps from 1854 to about 1870, there was in England a 
struggle in railway policy, as indeed in general industrial 
policy, between a tendency towards diminution of State 


*17 & 18 Vict., c. 31. 
t See Fourteenth Report Railway Commissioners, 1888, p. 3. 
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control over industry and commerce, and a tendency 
towards increase of this control. And there can be no 
doubt that the latter tendency won, at all events, for the 
time. 

Fourth. This victory marks the beginning of the fourth 
period. Until about 1870 the presumption was against 
State and municipal control of any public service which 
was thought capable of being performed by private en- 
terprise. From that date the presumption has been quite 
the contrary.* 

In conformity with the tendency of the time the Rail- 
way Regulation Act of 1868} developed the system of 
control. The greatly increased traffic had brought into 
existence conditions which could not have been foreseen, 
and therefore could not have been made the subject of 
legislation in earlier Acts. Among the new provisions in 
the Act of 1868 was one upon a subject of which more will 
be heard later; namely, specification of charge. Under 
Section 17 of that Act the railway companies were bound 
to furnish particulars of the charges for goods, and to 
differentiate between “conveyance of goods on the rail- 
way, including therein tolls for the use of the railway, for 
the use of carriages, and for locomotive power,” and so 
much of the charge as may be “ for loading and unloading, 
covering, collection, and delivery.” The next important 
stage in the fourth period is marked by the Report of the 
Committee of 1872, and the consequent legislation of 
1873. The economical conditions of the time must be 
kept carefully in view in examining the conclusions of this 
Report as well as in weighing the evidence given before 
the committee. For two years trade had been advancing 
“by leaps and bounds.” The traffic receipts of the rail- 

*The purchase of the telegraphs by the government, 1867-68; the General 
Tramways Act of 1870, which gave large powers to municipalities ; the numer- 
ous gas and water bills promoted by municipalities,—are a few among the 
many manifestations of this tendency about 1870. 

t 31 & 32 Vict., ¢. 119. 
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way companies increased 20 per cent. between 1869 and 
1872. The proportion of net receipts to capital advanced 
from 38.91 per cent. in 1867 and 4.22 per cent. in 1869 to 
4.74 per cent. in 1872,—a point which they have never 
since reached. Rates had gone up considerably. The 
railway companies were doing their utmost to reap a full 
share of the golden harvest, and the possibilities of their 
reaping an inordinate share did not appear remote. Thus 
there naturally arose demands for legislative interference 
to prevent the railways from taking an excessive advan- 
tage of the powers over inland transport which amalgama- 
tion had secured to them. 

In the discussions before the legislation of 1873 it was 
the interest of both parties in the controversy to minimize 
the effect of previous legislation. The traders adopted 
this attitude because they wanted new and more strin- 
gent acts, and they had to show that the existing acts 
were inadequate ; and the railway companies had to show 
that all legislation of a restrictive kind was useless and 
pernicious. These dialectical expedients, to which the 
commissioners of 1872 fell easy victims, ought not, how- 
ever, to betray us into the belief that the legislation up 
to 1873 was wholly futile. It is difficult to believe that 
the railway system would have or could have safely de- 
veloped with greater rapidity; and it would be difficult 
to prove that any other policy could wisely have been 
adopted than that which retained the general principle 
in all Acts, that a railway company was wholly a creature 
of statute, and that special conditions should be legislated 
for as they emerged. 

From 1854 until 1872 the railway companies were 
obviously not allowed to do as they pleased, but they 
were given extensive powers. To call this system Jaissez- 
faire is to misapply the expression.* It is rather a sys- 


* Cf. Adams, Railroads, their Origin and Problems, p. 94, for a contrary 
opinion. 
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tem of limited ownership and controlled administration. 
The English railway policy has been of this nature from 
the beginning; as we shall see from its more recent his- 
tory, it has been, for good or evil, a policy of progressive 
intensification of control. Whether the policy is justifi- 
able or not on abstract grounds, the railway companies 
have never been free from the leash of the State, and are 
now more constrained by it than ever. Nor has the 
policy as disclosed by the statutes been wholly ineffective. 

The impetuous conclusion of the Committee of 1872, to 
the effect that English legislation had never accomplished 
anything which it sought to bring about or prevented 
anything which it sought to hinder, is a piece of rhetorical 
exaggeration which is responsible for much misunder- 
standing of the English system. The same phrase is 
applied by Mr. Herbert Spencer to all legislation, and is 
perhaps in some measure true as a general statement; but 
it has no peculiar application to railway law. The com- 
mittee were judging the existing legislation in the light of 
the situation in 1872, and were not taking into account 
the general history of English railway policy. No doubt 
each step had been looked upon, when it was made, as the 
final one. But this error is not peculiar to railway his- 
tory, and it is not matter of surprise that the rapid growth 
of the railway system should have brought frequent need 
for amendments to the original legislation. 

The main point in the discussions of 1872-73 was the 
question of “undue preference.” This was an old ques- 
tion: it had been dealt with in every Act, yet it ap- 
peared in full vigor before the Committee of 1872. The 
reason is not far to seek. Railway rates had been com- 
paratively stationary for some years, until the expansion 
of trade brought a movement of general rates upwards. 
Even if the railway companies had not entertained the 
sinister design of taking a high rate wherever they could 
get it, and of disregarding the explicit prohibition in these 
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Acts of Parliament, there would still have been room for 
the existence of “undue preferences,” and for grumbling 
about them whether they existed or not. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that the cry of “undue preferences” 
should have been the leading one at this period. Perhaps 
the suggestion implies too great astuteness on the part of 
the railway managers; but it may be that they saw the 
advantage of accepting as the issue of the inevitable battle 
between the railways and the public, so comparatively 
trivial an issue as “undue preference.” Whether or not 
this was their intention, it is clear that the selection of 
this issue for the fight of 1872-73 led to the postpone- 
ment for nearly twenty years of the much more serious 
discussion in regard to the regulation of railway rates. 
The principal outcome of the legislation of 1873 was the 
establishment of a new tribunal to try railway causes. 
The Railway Commissioners’ Court was avowedly an ex- 
periment.* It has probably, on the whole, fulfilled its 
function. Appeal to it is not much less expensive to 
litigants than appeal to the ordinary law courts, but its 
existence has no doubt exercised an important check upon 
the giving of “undue preferences.” In recent discussions 
on railway management the question of individual dis- 
criminations has dropped out of the field.t 

The settlement effected by the Act of 1873 was not 
disturbed until about 1880, when the question of differ- 
ential rates,— or of unequal mileage rates,—of low rates 
for long-distance traffic and relatively high rates for short- 
distance traffic (the short-haul question), emerged in cases 
before the Commissioners and also before the law courts. 

* Professor Hadley’s criticism (Railroad Transportation, p. 177) seems to 
me quite just. The Railway Commission is neither a p nor 
& conspicuous failure. 

tA useful summary of important decisions is given by Professor Hadley, 
Railroad Transportation, p. 183. 


tEspecially Budd v. London & North-Western Railway, 36 L. T., nN. 8., 
p. 802, and Denaby Colliery Co. v. Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln Railway, 


Seventh Report Railway C joners, p. 5. 
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According to decisions in these cases, differential rates 
were illegal; and the result was an agitation mainly in 
the interests of the traders whose traffic was purely local. 
The Select Committee of 1881-82 was therefore ap- 
pointed to deal with this aspect of the question of dis- 
criminatory rates. From the first it was evident that 
this committee would arrive at nothing. It was too large 
and heterogeneous for serious inquiry into a highly com- 
plicated problem. The committee defended differential 
rates against the adverse judgment of the law courts, but 
recommended no legislation,—a futile proceeding, which 
left the rates question in a worse muddle than ever. This 
was soon made evident in the renewed agitation which 
took place almost immediately after the report was issued. 

Fifth. This agitation did not devote itself to the ab- 
stract question of discriminatory rates, but was directed 
towards an all-round reduction of rates. “The subject 
of differential rates became really a subordinate one. It 
was the question of exorbitant rates that most agitated the 
public mind.” * The agitation and its results cover the 
Sifth stage of English railway history. 

The beginning of the period extending from 1878 until 
1878-79 was a period of high prosperity: the end was 
a period of depression. In 1880-81 there was again a 
revival; in 1882 trade was brisk; but in 1883-84 began 
the period known as the Great Depression, which reached 
its lowest point in 1886. These occurrences have been 
recited because it is impossible to dissociate attacks upon 
the railways by the public from the general economic 
movement. The inflation of trade had led to increase of 
rates, and now the depression of trade led to demands that 
they should be decreased. Clamor for reduction of rail- 
way rates was coincident with the fall of prices. But, in 
order to meet the expanding traffic during the period of 

* An inversion of a statement by Professor Hadley regarding the previous 


period. The whole situation had altered by the time Professor Hadley’s book 
was in the press. Cf. Railroad Transportation, p. 180. 
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inflation, the railway companies had expended great sums 
in extensions, and especially in stations in the large cen- 
tres of population. Much of this additional capital was as 
yet unremunerative or not fully remunerative. The pro- 
portion of net receipts to total paid up capital fell from 
4.74 per cent. in 1872 to 4.15 per cent. in 1879. It rose to 
4.29 per cent. in 1883, and fell to 4.16 per cent. in 1884, 
to 4.02 per cent. in 1885, and to 3.99 per cent. in 1886. 
The traders were feeling the pinch of the times, and, in 
face of a diminishing volume of business and diminishing 
amount of profits, were anxious to obtain reduction in rail- 
way rates; while for the same reasons the railway compa- 
nies were anxious to keep them up. In 1884 the railway 
companies embarked in a policy which, from a tactical 
point of view, was very questionable, and was necessarily 
unsuccessful. Their rates in many cases already ap- 
proached the maximum rates, and they knew that it was 
futile to attempt to induce Parliament to increase these 
maximum rates; but they determined to make use of the 
argument that they had expended large sums upon ter- 
minal facilities, in order to obtain legislative sanction for 
charging separately for these terminals. The policy was 
inexpedient, because it raised a question which it was not 
for the interest of the railway companies to raise; and it 
was defeated because of the overwhelming opposition of 
the traders. Moreover, the battle was a useless one. It 
need never have been fought. The railway companies 
had the power to charge for terminals, and had been 
habitually charging for them. It is true, this proceeding 
was called in question; but in 1885 the decision in the 
case of Hall v. The London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway,* in the special case brought before the Court of 
the Queen’s Bench on the instructions of the Railway 
Commissioners, settled the law of the question in favor 
of the railway companies. It was held that they had un- 


* Law Reports, Queen’s Bench Division, vol. xv. p. 505. 
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limited powers to charge “a reasonable sum,” and for the 
determination of what constituted a reasonable sum there 
was nothing but the common-law machinery. In asking 
for definite powers, it is clear that they made a mistake. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Depression of 
Trade affords a considerable amount of evidence upon the 
views of the traders in regard to railway rates during 
the depression. There can be no doubt that the traders 
were irritated by the fall in prices and the absence of ‘a 
corresponding reduction in the cost of transport.* 

The shelving of the problem by the Committee of 
1881-82, the failure of the railway companies to carry 
their proposals through Parliament, and the increasing 
complexity of the rates system, due to the development of 
differential tariffs, had brought the railway system into a 
condition of chaos. No doubt the traders exaggerated the 
difficulties of the situation, but it is certain that it had 
become too highly complex for the conservative and in- 
dolent mind of the English trader. He did not know 
what he was to be charged for the goods he despatched, 
and he objected to terminals which he did not understand 
and to which he affected to be unaccustomed. 

The mere evolution of industry contributed to this 
confusion. The Clearing-House Classification had grown 
by accretion until it reached 4,000 items: the rates had 
multiplied until they became hundreds of millions. Some 
simplification appeared advisable, and the Government 
was ultimately induced to undertake it. Besides, it 
seemed that action of some kind was necessary to relieve 
the pressure upon the miscellaneous trades,{ which were 
suffering from the depression and were powerful enough 
to make their clamor heeded; while, on the other hand, 
railway interests were no longer so formidable in Parlia- 


* See below, p. 294. 


t On the development of the miscellaneous trades at this time, see Mr. 
Giffen’s Address to Section F, British Association, 1887. 
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ment as once they were.* Therefore, the government 
(Lord Salisbury’s) brought in and carried the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. This Act practically 
intrusted the Board of Trade with the formulation of 
a thorough-going revision alike of classification and of 
rates.{ It also reorganized the Railway Commission,§ en- 
dowed the Board of Trade with the privileges of a “ can- 
did friend” of the railways and of the traders alike, 
entitling it to receive complaints from traders, and to 
confer with the railway managers on the subject of these 
complaints, without, however, giving the Board any magis- 
terial powers regarding either the railways or the traders 
in these matters. || These complaints were to be made 
the subject of annual reports to Parliament. The rail- 
way companies were also required to render to the Board 
of Trade such statements as the Board might from time 
to time prescribe.J] 

In undertaking the revision of the classification and the 
maximum rates, the following procedure was prescribed: 
Every railway company was required to submit to the 
Board of Trade “a revised classification of merchandise 
traffic, and a revised schedule of maximum rates and 
charges applicable thereto, proposed to be charged,” and 
to state fully “the nature and amounts of all terminal 
charges proposed to be authorized in respect of each class 
of traffic, and the circumstances under which such termi- 
nal charges are proposed to be made. In the determirr 
tion of the terminal charges of any railway comr uy 
regard shall be had-only to the expenditure reasonably 
necessary to provide the accommodation in respect of 
which such charges are made, irrespective of the outlay 
which may have been actually incurred by the railway 
company in providing that accommodation.” ** 

* Financial Reform Almanac, 1891, p. 129. t51 & 52 Vict., o. 25. 


t Ibid., Part IT., §§ 24-30. § Ibid., Part I., §§ 2-23. \| Tbid., § 31. 
T Ihd., § 32, ** Thid., § 24, subsection 1. 
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The classification and schedule were to be submitted 
within six months,— extensions of time being granted in 
certain cases,—and then they were to be open to examina- 
tion and objection by all those whom the Board of Trade 
considered entitled to be heard. After having heard the 
evidence and formulated its classification and schedule of 
rates, the Board of Trade was instructed to endeavor to 
come to an agreement upon these with the railway com- 
panies. Should no agreement be arrived at, the Board of 
Trade was itself to determine what was “just and reason- 
able,” and to embody this in a report. This report was to 
be presented to Parliament, and after the lapse of a recess 
the proposals contained in this report were to be submitted 
to Parliament in the form of Provisional Order Bills. No 
agreement could be arrived at between the Board of Trade 
and the railways. “Everybody was dissatisfied,” and 
the board adopted the course prescribed in the Act. This 
inquiry was held in 1889-90 by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Mr. (now Sir) Courtenay Boyle, on behalf of the 
Board of Trade, in the Westminster Town Hall. The 
inquiry lasted for eighty-five days; and an enormous mass 
of evidence, filling eleven volumes, was received. The 
report to the secretary of the Board of Trade by the two 
gentlemen named constituted the classification and.sched- 
ule which they recommended as “fair and reasonable.” 
This classification and schedule were afterwards embodied 
in a set of Provisional Orders. Although the classifica- 
tion was uniform, and the schedules of rates were nearly, 
though not quite alike, each railway company was legis- 
lated for by a separate Provisional Order Bill. These 
Provisional Order Bills were then presented to Parlia- 
ment. They were not promoted by the Board of Trade, 
but were held to follow upon the act of 1888. After 
passing the second reading, they were remitted to a Joint 
Committee of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons; and in the inquiry before that committee the 
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whole subject was threshed out once more. The com- 
mittee sat for forty-two days, and heard counsel and evi- 
dence upon all the points, and made several important 
amendments to the bills. Finally, the bills reappeared in 
Parliament, where they were further amended;* and 
after three years of close discussion the revised classifi- 
cation and rates became law on July 24, 1891, although 
the changes were not to take effect until August 1, 1892. 


II. 


My purpose now will be to attempt to disentangle from 
the enormous mass of evidence some illustrations of the 
chief among the contested points in the theory of railway 
rates. 

It seems necessary to say a preliminary word about the 
manner in which the Board of Trade and the Joint Com- 
mittee of 1891 have conducted this inquiry, and have car- 
ried into effect the conclusions at which they have arrived. 

Whatever may be the opinion as to the effectiveness of 
the legislative fixation of maximum rates or as to the ad- 
visability on abstract grounds of control over private en- 
terprises being intrusted to government departments, no 
one who watched the course of the three years of contro- 
versy from 1888 till 1891 could fail to be impressed with 
the acuteness and fairness with which both the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trade approached the subject, as 
well as with the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of 
their examination of it. The revision of the maximum 
rates was a work which could be expected to bring no 
gratitude. The railways were certain to be dissatisfied, 
if the traders were pleased; and, if some traders were 
pleased, others were certain to be dissatisfied. The arbi- 
ters among the rival interests were likely to offend them 


all. 
* Hansard, Series III., vol. 356, cols. 269 et seq. 


t The date was afterwards extended to January 1, 1893. 
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It is quite certain, nevertheless, that the method of re- 
vision of maximum rates has had a fair trial. The issue 
may be unfortunate from causes external to the railway 
system pure and simple, or from some inherent defect in 
the principle, or from lack of judgment or temper on the 
part of the railway managers or the traders; but it is 
unlikely that any more impartial investigation into the 
special conditions applicable to railway rates in England 
will be undertaken in our time. 

Although railway companies frequently quarrel with 
each other,* when the question is one of demand for 
general reduction of rates, they stand together. Traders, 
on the other hand, are unaccustomed to united action. 
Their interests, as opposed to those of the railway com- 
panies, although in a superficial view identical, are really 
very divergent. It is the interest of the large trader to 
get low rates for truck-loads or for train-loads, whereas it 
appears to be the interest of the small trader to prevent 
the large trader from getting differential rates for large 
quantities. It is to the advantage of the trader who sends 
his goods to a distant market to obtain low rates, while 
the small trader with whom he is competing in the distant 
market looks upon how long-distance rates as an evil. It 
is to the advantage of certain traders in timber to have 
their goods charged by weight, while for other traders in 
the same commodity it is an advantage to have them 
charged by measurement. It is to the advantage of some 
traders to have a system of charges which involves de- 
tailed specification of charge, since an individual trader 
may prefer to render for himself some of the services 
which a railway company customarily renders; while 
others object to specific charges as being equivalent to an 

*The time of the Railway Commissioners is largely occupied with the 
quarrels of railway companies. In 1886, 11 out of 12 cases before them were 
cases of railway against railway ; in 1887, 6 out of 12; in 1889, 3 out of 11; in 


1890, 7 out of 28; and, in 1891, 1 out of 19. Annual Reports of the Railway and 
the Railway and Canal Commission for these years. 
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attempt to extort additional rates. Here is a sufficient 
divergence of interests at the outset to puzzle the most 
benign and patient tribunal. Behind these more or less 
reasonable differences of opinion were various forms of 
unreasonable demands. It was obvious that a series of 
compromises must be effected; and it was equally obvious 
that, on any principle of averaging, some must be levelled 
up if others were to be levelled down. These considera- 
tions did not at first enter into the representations of the 
traders. Revision of rates myst mean for them reduction 
of rates: revised classification must mean that “no article 
should be rated higher than it is at present.” * Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh truly remarked that a classification and 
schedule would have to be devised which would “ satisfy 
the most unreasonable of unreasonable people.” 

It is not easy to find any definite principle which the 
Board of Trade consistently followed either in the classi- 
fication or in the schedule of rates. Sometimes it would 
appear as though the principle of “ what the traffic would 
bear,” and sometimes as though “cost of service,” were 
the basis. What was really done was to take the clear- 
ing-house classification and the existing maximum rates, 
and deal with them in a purely empirical fashion. The 
principle adopted was avowedly, and perhay under the 
circumstances unavoidably, the rule of thumb.+ It is the 
general method of English legislation to effect a series 
of compromises without troubling about consistency in 
underlying theories. 

As the Board of Trade conceived its duties, three 
things had to be done: “ (1) The codification and reduc- 
tion into order of the immense mass of scattered provi- 

*** First Principle of Classification,” in the statement made on behalf of 
the British Iron Trade Association. Board of Trade Inquiry, March 12, 1890, 
Statement, etc., London [1890], p. 19. 

tMr. Courtenay Boyle, statement for the Board of Trade. Report from 


the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and House of Commons on the 
Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order Bills, 1891. 
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sions relating to the charging powers of the companies ; * 
(2) the revision of the existing maximum charges; and 
(3) it was necessary in respect to some matters, particu- 
larly terminals, that charges which had not previously 
been fixed and defined should for the future be fixed and 
defined.” + The intention of the Board of Trade was 
therefore to simplify the existing complexity of rates, 
and to make exhaustive specifications of what the railway 
companies might charge. 

This was the interpretation the Board of Trade put 
upon the instructions of the Act of 1888. The railway 
companies argued, or seemed to argue, that the sole duty 
of the Board of Trade was codification, while the traders 
seemed to argue that the sole duty of the Board was re- 
duction of rates. 


III. 


A commentary on the principal points which emerged 
in the course of these prolonged discussions falls natu- 
rally into the following heads: — 


A. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIFICATION OF THE INGRE- 
DIENTS OF CHARGE. 

B. TERMINAL CHARGES: (a) Station terminals; (6) 
Service terminals. 

C. CONVEYANCE CHARGES: (a) Use of road; (6) 
Use of locomotive power; (c) Use of wagons. 

D. CLASSIFICATION: (a) As regards conveyance 
charges; (5) As regards terminal charges. 

*“ They had to codify about 1,200 Acts of Parliament.”” Mr. Stanhope, in 
the House of Commons. Hansard, July 24, 1891. This, however, does not by 
any means represent the extent of the English Acts regulating the railway 
companies. The London & North-Western Railway Company, ¢.g., had its 
Acts codified by a parliamentary barrister about ten years ago. At that time 


the company was working under upwards of 1,000 Acts, including, of course, 
all the Acts of the subsidiary lines which it had absorbed. 


+Mr. Muir Mackenzie, statement for Board of Trade. Provisional Order 
Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 16. 
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A. The demand for specification of the ingredients of 
charge appears continually in the traders’ arguments, and 
is indeed mildly admitted by the railway companies.* 
The ground of the demand is that the trader ought to 
know for what he is paying and how much he is paying 
for it. There may be some part of the service which the 
railway company offers which he is prepared to render for 
himself; but he does not know whether it is worth while 
to do so, unless he can ascertain exactly what the railway 
company is charging for the particular service in question. 

In order to understand conditions which have not sprung 
into existence in a day, but have their roots in the past, 
one must continually refer to ancient history; and Mr. 
Justice Wills was indubitably right when he said that 
“the notion of the railway being a highway for the com- 
mon use of the public, in the same sense that an ordinary 
highway is so, lies at the starting-point of English railway 
legislation.” { This notion underlies the Acts of 1845} 
and 1878§ alike. It underlies the provision in the latter 
Act by which the company is obliged to give details of 
rate ;§ and it has also formed the ground of various deci- 
sions of the Railway Commissioners || and of the law 
courts.§] The intention of the Act of 1888** was clearly 
to emphasize this historical provision. The reason for the 
maintenance of a provision which to some seems archaic 
is very obvious, when we consider the English railway 
situation. The Midland and North-Eastern Railway Com- 


* As, e.g., by Mr. Bidder, Q.C., for the railway companies. Provisional 
Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 70. 


t Law Reports, Queen’s Bench Division (1884-85), vol. xv. p. 530. 
$8 & 9 Vict., c. 20, §§ 86-111. §36 & 37 Vict., c. 48, § 14. 
|| B.g., Thirteenth Report Railway Commissioners (1886), pp. 6 and 30. 


J £.g., Hall v. London, Brighton § South Coast Railway, L. R., Q. B. D., 
vol. xv. p. 530. 

** Sect. 33. Cf. also Mr. Courtenay Boyle’s statement. Provisional Order 
Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 227. 
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panies are practically the only English companies which 
own their own mineral trucks.* The mineral trucks on 
other lines are almost entirely owned by traders. Again, 
some traders do not use the stations of the companies, but 
have sidings of their own, which they are entitled to have 
if they choose to pay for them; and, having paid for sid- 
ings, they do not expect to be called upon to pay also 
for the stations which they do not use. Such traders 
clearly want, and of course have had, as matter of practice, 
rates lower than the total rates, which included services 
of which they did not avail themselves. Another equally 
important reason for specification of charge lies in the cir- 
cumstance that, as regards general merchandise, the Eng- 
lish railways are not alone “ conveyers” of goods, but are 
also “carriers”; that is, they undertake the business of 
“common carriers,” —they collect and deliver. It may 
or may not be convenient or desirable that the trader 
should intrust the collection and delivery of his goods 
to the railway company; and, if he does not do so, it is 
argued that he ought not to be charged for a service which 
is not performed for him. 

The extent to which this splitting up of rates may use- 
fully be carried was actively discussed during the contro- 
versy; and the view adopted by the Board of Trade was 
that the splitting up should be carried out exhaustively, 
so that there should be no room for any other charges 
than those specified. The tradefs also desired that a 
clear and broad line should be drawn as to what charges 
the railway company may legally make.} 

There were thus two elements in this demand for speci- 


* The latter company has owned all its mineral trucks for many years ; but 
the former only began the policy of acquiring trucks in 1881, when 60,000 or 
70,000 trucks were purchased from the traders on the system at a cost of about 
$9,000,000. See Report above quoted, pp. 251, 252, and 258, Queries 1179 and 
1195. 


t Mr. Woodfall for the Marquis of Bute as trader. Provisional Order Bills 
Report, 1891, Part I., p. 70. 
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fication of charges. One was that a specific charge should 
be made for each individual service, and the other that 
these charges should be fixed, and not be subject to 
fluctuation. Here a curious question emerged. It was 
clear that, if the charge was to be fixed under the Pro- 
visional Order of the Board of Trade, the trader might be 
at the mercy of the Board, since at that particular stage of 
the proceedings the quantum of none of the charges was 
fixed. It was therefore proposed, in several instances of 
this specification, to provide for an appeal to arbitration, 
the arbitration to be conducted by a nominee of the Board 
of Trade. Here, however, the railway companies stepped 
in, and said: “No! If the charge is to be fixed, it must be 
fixed now. We will not submit to the arbitration of the 
Board of Trade.” Sometimes the railways gained their 
point, and sometimes the traders; and thus on certain 
charges there is an appeal to the Board of Trade, and on 
certain others there is not. The traders, indeed, as sub- 
sequent proceedings have shown, have had their bugbear, 
“ vagueness,” banished at a price. 

The publication of rates is a debated point upon which 
no definite provision is made in the bill, or, at all events, 
no provision other than that of previous Acts, which in 
this respect have not invariably been observed. The mo- 
tion that the railway companies should exhibit at their 
stations all the actual rates chargeable from those sta- 
tions was not accepted by the committee. Mr. Acworth 
has scouted this idea on the ground that such exhibition 
would require a forest of timber; but he has himself made 
the valuable suggestion that changes in the rates should 
be published in the monthly journal issued by the Board 
of Trade,* as the rates on the French railways are pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. The trader may, however, under 
the Act of 1888, demand an exhaustive analysis of his 


* Nineteenth Century, vol. xxxi. p. 149. 
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rate,* so that he may, if he pleases, perform for himself 
any one of the services charged for.t 


B. When the railway companies promoted their bills, 
in 1884-85, to place the legality of terminal charges 
beyond question, the traders vehemently opposed them, 
because the proposals were unaccompanied by any modifi- 
cation of rates. When the Board of Trade proposed to 
deal with rates and terminals together, the railways were 
up in arms.{ When, however, the traders and the railway 
companies came face to face with the Board of Trade, in 
1889, they were both obliged to give way. The traders 
had to submit to terminals, and the railway companies 
had to submit to the “confiscatory policy” of revision of 
maximum rates. The definite provision of a charge for 
terminals followed, indeed, logically upon the demand for 
‘ specified ingredients of charge. Under the former Acts 

“the rate for ‘conveyance’ was the only sum which was 
set out in definite figures. The sums which might be 
charged for station and service terminals were left 
vague.” § Terminals were, however, charged, || although 
there were no statutory powers to charge specific sums 
for them; and the railway companies were ever doubtful 
until the decision in Hall’s case {J settled the question. 

In pursuance of the policy of exhaustive specification 


* Sect. 33, subsections 3 and 7. 


t Since the Act, with its attendant Provisional Order Confirmation Acts of 
1891 and 1892, came into force, some of the railway companies have, it would 
appear, refused to render the details of rates to traders. In order to affirm the 
state of the law oan the point, the Board of Trade took in June, 1893, the 

, opinion of This ion was as follows : — 

“*Upon a proper application being made under subsection 3 of Section 33 
of the act of 1888, the company are bound to dissect the actual charge made, 
on the ground that the subsection applies not only to the maximum rates, but 
also to the charge made or claimed.”’ Hansard, Series IV., vol. 12, col. 


i i i ee 


A A 
~ 





1045. 
t See above; and ¢f. Grierson, Railway Rates, p. 80. 
} § Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part II., p. 1075. 


|| Did., p. 1112. { Quoted above. 
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of charge, the Board of Trade for the first time recognized 
a distinction, which has now become a statutory distine- 
tion, between station terminals and service terminals.* 
The meaning of this distinction is obvious. Station 
terminals are charges for the use of station buildings or 
sidings, while service terminals are charges for certain 
manual operations. 

The pros and cons of the complicated question of 
station terminals cannot be fully given here, but the chief 
points may be suggested. In the first place, since some 
traders use the station and some do not, it is clear that, 
unless there were a definite reduction to the trader who 
did not use the station, he would be paying for a service 
which he did not demand. Moreover, unless there were 
specific rates minus the terminal, no trader could tell 
whether or not the rate paid by his neighbor, who loaded 
his goods at his own siding, fell within the law of undue 
preference. Again, if the terminal were included in the 
mileage rate, the long-distance traffic might be handi- 
capped in relation to the short-distance traffic, though 
not necessarily. On the other hand, if the same terminal 
were charged irrespective of distance, as was the case in 
the Board of Trade schedule and is now in the Acts em- 
bodying the Provisional Orders, the short-distance traffic 
would be handicapped in relation to the long-distance 
traffic. It happens that the kind of traffic which is most 
affected is the export traffic; and it was therefore argued 
that the proposed terminal would act as a restraint upon 
exports. Again, it was shown that terminal facilities 
varied very much, and that a uniform charge for these 
would be unfair. The strongest argument, however, 
against terminals was the argument that the schedule of 
the Board of Trade prescribed differential distance rates 
for conveyance, and that these secured for the company 
due payment in respect of the circumstance that short- 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part II., p. 67. 
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distance traffic was relatively more expensive to deal with 
than long-distance traffic. 

(a) The meaning of station terminal is expressed in 
the following definition: “ The maximum station terminal 
is the maximum charge which the Company may make to 
a trader for the use of the accommodation provided, and 
for the duties undertaken by the Company for which no 
other provision is made in this schedule, at the terminal 
station for or in dealing with merchandise, as carriers 
thereof before or after conveyance.”* This definition 
must be taken in connection with the specification of ser- 
vices under service terminals. It is held to exclude 
specific charges for such services or duties as signalling, 
marshalling trucks, etc., which are held to be part of the 
necessary functions of the railway,f not susceptible of 
being made the subjects of independent charge. 

(6) Service terminals are defined as consisting of (1°) 
loading, (2°) unloading, (8°) covering, and (4°) uncover- 
ing. Each of these is subject of separate charge, when 
separation of charge is required; and no one of them 
may be charged unless the service is rendered.f 

Prior to 1845 very few of the railway companies did 
the business of carriers,§ and thus the question of termi- 
nal charges did not arise until after the railway system 
had developed to some extent. Terminal charges without 
specification came afterwards. It was only in the schedule 
of 1891, constructed by the Board of Trade, that, in obe- 


* Analysis of the Railway Rates and Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 
1891 and 1892. Parl. Paper C.— 6832, p. 102. 


t For which probably they may be held to receive remuneration as ‘‘ con- 
veyers,”’ although this special point has not been fully tested. 


t In Class C, for example, the following are the charges: maximum station 
terminals, 1s. per ton at each end; maximum service terminals,— (a) loading, 
3d. per ton; (6) unloading, 3d. per ton; (c) covering, 1d. per ton; (d) uncover- 
ing, 1d. per ton. Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 154. 

§ Cf. Mr. Littler, Q.C., in Hall v. London, Brighton 4 South Coast Rail- 
way, L. R., Q. B. D., vol. xv. p. 528. 
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dience to the principle of exhaustive dissection of charge, 
the separation between station and service terminals was 
made for the first time.* It is true that the four services 
detailed, with the services of collection and delivery which 
are now by implication excluded from terminal services 
in the legal sense,t were mentioned in the Act of 1873,f 
and traders were entitled to demand revision of them; 
but there was no provision for specification of charge such 
that the trader could determine whether or not he could 
perform any one of the services for himself more efficiently 
or more economically than the railway company was pre- 
pared to do it for him. Here, however, an important 
legal point arose. Had the trader a right to demand 
access to the premises of the railway company for any 
purpose whatever? Under the Act of 1854 the trader 
is entitled to “reasonable facilities” ;§ but it is open to 
doubt how far this provision will entitle him to insist 
upon performing services customarily performed by the 
railway companies. The Lancashire and Cheshire Con- 
ference proposed to the committee to make the powers 
definite, reserving powers to the railway companies to 
make by-laws; but this suggestion was not adopted.|| 

While arbitration by the Board of Trade is applicable 
to station terminals, it is not applicable to service ter- 
minals. The attitude of both traders and of railway com- 
panies towards arbitration is curiously varied. When it 
is thought that arbitration will be an advantageous pro- 
vision for either party, it is argued by the other that it 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 67. 


t Collection and delivery and also weighing may be charged a reasonable 
sum, to be determined in case of dispute by an arbitrator appointed by the 
Board of Trade at the instance of either party. Order Confirmation Acts, 
London & North-Western Railway, 1891; ¢.g., clause 5. 

t Sect. 15. 

§Compare Mr. Pope’s statement, Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, 
Part I., p. 146, with Mr. Balfuur Browne’s at p. 155. 


li Tbid., p. 143. 
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would be very absurd to fix immutably a charge which 
might, under certain conditions, come to be quite unrea- 
sonable; or it is argued that arbitration establishes no 
principle, and that it costs nearly as much as legal proc- 
ess. The railway companies accepted the principle of 
arbitration so far as station terminals were concerned, but 
objected to it for service terminals. They demanded and 
obtained power of “absolute charge” not changeable by 
arbitration.* 


C. Although there is no legal definition of “ convey- 
ance,” + the charges for conveyance are held in the Eng- 
lish railway system to be composed of the following in- 
gredients:¢ (a) toll for the use of the road;§ (6) 
haulage rates, or the payment for the use of the loco- 
motive for haulage; and (¢) payment for the use of 
wagons. The splitting up of rates into their constituents 
was much insisted upon by the traders. It was regarded 
as a great advantage to them.|| This reaffirmed statutory 
power in the hands of the trader to demand analysis of 
his rate hus been one of the immediate causes of the 
recent friction between the railways and the traders.{[ 

(a) First, in regard to tolls. Although the apparent 

*Cf. Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. xv, and Part II., p. 
1114. 

tSee, however, Wills, J., judgment in Hall y. London, Brighton § South 
Coast Railway, L. R., Q. B. D., vol. xv. p. 505. See also Provisional Order 
Bills Report, 1891, Part I., pp. 34, 37, 91, and 117. ‘‘Conveyance” and 
“carriage”? are not synonymous. The mileage rate provides for that part 
of the duty which is conveyance, and the station terminal (and the service 


terminal) for another part of the duty which is performed by the railway 
companies as “‘carriers.”” Cf. Mr. Bidder, Q.C., Ibid., p. 75. 


t Report, 1891, pp. 56 and 479. See also Grierson, Railway Rates, English 
and Foreign, 1886, pp. 96, 97. 


§ Signalling is probably included in this, although the point has not been 
legally tested. On the traders’ fear that signalling might be made the subject 
of a separate charge, see Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 82. 


|| Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 92. 
J Although the power is not novel. 
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intention of Parliament was to deal with the whole sub- 
ject of railway rates in the Act of 1888, it was accepted as 
certain by the Board of Trade that, under the terms of 
the Act, while it was empowered to deal with rates and 
charges, it was not empowered to deal with tolls.* This 
defect in the drafting of the Act, if it was a defect in 
drafting, produced the curious result that, if the railway 
companies were dissatisfied with the revised classification 
and schedule,—that is, if the reduction of rates were 
carried too far,—it was open to them to refuse to act as 
conveyors or carriers, and simply to fall back upon their 
function as road-owners and upon their statutory powers 
to levy certain tolls for the exercise of that function.t If 
the maximum rates and charges permitted to them by 
Parliament for the total of their services fell short of their 
powers of charge for one of these services, it might be- 
come their interest to follow this course. Such a policy 
would result in the development of haulage companies 
and of wagon companies, express companies, etc., such 
as are common in America, in order to undertake func- 
tions presently performed by the railway companies. 
The railway companies maintained, and the contention 
was not rebutted by the opposing counsel, that the old 
Acts of Parliament were not repealed by the Act of 1888 
and the subsequent Provisional Orders, excepting in so 

* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 119; also Mr. Courtenay 
Boyle’s statement, p. 479. 


t Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 118; also Grierson, Rail- 
way Rates, English and Foreign, 1886, p. 97. 


t The private use of railway lines on payment of tolls is not unknown. See 
Powell-Duffryn case, quoted Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 
120. The Court of Chancery decided in this case that the only difficulty in the 
way of private persons running trains over a railway line is that such persons 
cannot compel the railway company to work the signals,— not because they 
cannot require this to be done, but because in the nature of the case they are 
not in a position to see that their orders are carried out. Some traders seem 
not indisposed to attempt to frighten the railway companies by suggesting 
that private companies might establish stations and charge lower terminals 
than the railways. Cf. Ibid., p. 264. 
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far as they fixed rates and charges, the tolls being left 
untouched.* Saving, however, this “last trench” of the 
railway companies, the old tolls were practically abolished ; 
and conveyance rates, including them as one of three in- 
gredients, were substituted. 

(6) In considering the second ingredient, haulage rates, 
it is to be observed that the principle adopted in the 
earlier English railway Acts for the fixation of maximum 
tolls was the principle of “equal mileage.” This arrange- 
ment was drawn from the canal regulations, and also from 
the fixed tolls of the horse railways which preceded the 
locomotive lines; but the development of traffic produced 
differential rates, and was accelerated by them. There 
are two leading points in the discussion of haulage rates 
in the English system. These are: (1) the graduation 
of rates for distance, with or without a minimum of 
chargeable distance; (2) the graduation of rates for ton- 
nage, with or without a minimum of weight, varying with 
the classification. On both of these points there is a cross- 
current of interests. The interest of all large traders is 
to reduce the powers of charge for quantities; and that 
of some large traders, those dealing in goods which are 
customarily transported to a distance, is to reduce long- 
distance rates. On the other hand, it is the interest of 
small traderst to prevent the large trader from having 
the advantage over him which would be secured by a 
differential rate in respect of quantity; and it would be 
the interest of traders, large or small, whose traffic is 


*Mr. Bidder, Q.C. Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 478. 


t Or appears to be; for, if the railway company makes a large net profit 
on a large wholesale traffic at a low rate, it will be able to charge lower rates 
for small quantities than would be possible if its net profit were reduced, owing 
to the restriction of the wholesale traffic to the goods which could afford to 
pay a high rate. The effect of a differential tariff in respect of quantity 
would, however, be to restrict the small trader to a purely local market. He 
could not compete against the large trader in a distant market, since the 
difference in rates of carriage in respect of quantity might suffice to give the 
large trader a profit. 
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mainly local, to oppose a differential distance tariff. The 
railway companies’ interest lies in obtaining both the 
highest maximum powers and permission to give differen- 
tial rates in so far as these might be necessary to secure 
paying traffic. The railway companies’ interests thus 
coincide at a certain point with those of both small and 
large traders. 

(1) Differential Rates in Respect of Distance Such 
rates may be calculated by two methods: (a) by simple 
gradation,— so much for 10 miles, 20 miles, 50 miles, and 
so on; or (4) by the cumulative method,—so much per 
mile for the first 10 miles, so much less for the next 20 
miles, so much less for the next 50 miles, and so on. 
The first method is open to the objection that the charge 
for, say, 19 miles will be positively greater than the charge 
for 21 miles, unless the reduction at each stage is infinites- 
imally small. This objection was surmounted by the 
“overlapping clause,” which prescribed that the rate for 
one distance was not in any case to be less than the rate 
for a shorter distance. This method, with the overlap- 
ping clause as a rider, was the method of the English 
system prior to 1892. Now, however, under the new 
regulations, the second, or cumulative, method has been 
adopted, which is free from the objection of overlapping, 
although for long distances it involves some calculation. 
Given the expediency of differentiation of rate in terms of 
distance, there seems little to object to it on grounds of 
principle. 

The question of minimum chargeable distance is neces- 
sarily associated with the question of terminals. Ter- 
minals are not chargeable on Class A (heavy goods); and 
on such goods it appeared to the Board of Trade fair to 
give a relatively high minimum of distance, for the reason 
that the cost to the railway for a short haul was greater 
than the amount yielded by the conveyance rate on a 
mileage basis pure and simple.* In this concession to 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 290. 
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the “cost of service” principle the Board of Trade fol- 
lowed precedents as well in connection with the same 
4 matter as in connection with additional mileage allowances 
for tunnels, etc.,— as, ¢.g., the Severn Tunnel,—and for 
bridges,— as, e.g., the Forth Bridge. 

The older Acts gave a minimum chargeable distance 
of 6 miles for heavy goods conveyed at low rates; but 
the more recent Acts had slightly increased the maximum 
' conveyance rate, and had given a minimum chargeable dis- 
tance of 3 miles.* The new regulations give a minimum 
chargeable distance where no terminal is charged of 6 
miles, where one terminal is charged 44 miles, and where 
two terminals are charged 3 miles.t There is a proviso to 
the effect that, where goods pass from one line to another 
in the course of a journey within the minimum applicable 
to the class, they are not liable to a double short-distance 
; charge.f 

The larger proportion of the traffic on the English 
lines is short-distance traffic. The average journey in 
the South Wales coal region is 20 miles.|| In the Stour 
Valley district 85 per cent. of the traffic is transported 
for distances under 6 miles.f/ A vivid illustration of the 
mode in which short-distance traffic is conducted in Eng- 
land is given by Sir Henry Oakley, manager of the Great 
Northern Railway. “ Here isa particular train upon a par- 
ticular morning. It starts with 6 wagons. At the first 
station it stops at it puts off 1 and takes on 4, at the 
next it puts off 8 and takes on 3, at the next it puts off 
1 and takes on nothing, and at the next it puts off 6 and 

‘ takes on 3, and it goes on over a journey of 76 miles. By 
working traffic between stations on that 76 miles, and col- 
lecting through traffic, it lands with 25 wagons at the 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., pp. 287, 296. 
t Ibid, p. 313. t Ibid., pp. 321, 322, 

; § Report, Part II., p. 1126, Query 10325. 

| Report, Part I., p. 249, Query 1167. 


o ® 


— eS | 


4] Ibid., p. 293. 
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end, the greatest weight it has ever had on the whole 
journey.”* The railway companies profess that the short- 
distance traffic does not pay.t The bulk of the short-dis- 
tance traffic consists of minerals,—coal and iron ore, for 
example, from the pit-mouth to the iron works, or, in the 
case of the former, for shipment coastwise or for export. 
The remainder of the short-distance traffic is of the sort 
described above.§ Some of this traffic, especially on 
branch lines, is probably often conducted in an unnecessa- 
rily expensive manner. || 

According as we regard it from the point of view of the 
“cost of service” or from the point of view of “ what the 
traffic will bear,” the reduced rate per mile for the long 
haul rests either upon the principle that it costs less per 
mile to move a ton 100 miles than it costs to move it 10 
miles, or upon the principle that the distance to which 
traffic can be procured for carriage is in reciprocal propor- 
tion to the rate per mile.{[ 

(2) Differential Rates in respect of Quantity.—In the 

* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 309. The average speed 
of these local trains is 6 miles an hour. Ibid., p. 300, Query 1401. 


t“* It has forced itself upon our minds constantly that, practically, the 
long-distance traffic pays for the extra expenses incurred in working the short- 
distance traffic. We must get a dividend ; and, if we cannot get it out of the 
short distances, we must get it out of the long distances.”” Manager of Great 
Northern Railway in evidence, Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., 
p. 309, Query 1529. 

¢ The extent to which the mineral traffic pays or does not pay is a disputed 
point. Cf. the rival views of Mr. Conder, Proceedings Institution of Mech l 
Engineers (England), 1878, p. 184, and of Mr. Price Williams, Ibid., 1879, p. 
96. Cf. also observations on the relative profit of passenger and goods traffic. 
Statement British Iron Trade Association [1890], p. 16. 


§ Shunting heavy traffic is said to cost on the London & North-Western 
Railway Company 11.6 per cent. of the entire cost of locomotive power used on 
the lire. Proceedings Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1878, p. 187. 

\|See the remarks of Mr. Bergeron, Ibid., 1879, p. 147; and of. Herbert 
Spencer’s criticism, ‘‘ Railway Morals and Railway Policy,” Essays, p. 301. 

{From the point of view of railway administration both principles must be 
taken into account. Cf. Aitti della Commissione d’ Inchiesta sull’ Exercizio delle 
Ferrovie Italiane, 1884, Parte II., vol. ii. p. 957 et seg. 
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ole earlier Acts there was no minimum of quantity. There 
ni were equal tonnage rates within the class; and the class 
“i was fixed with exclusive regard to the nature of the goods, 
l irrespective of quantity.* Under the railway clearing- 
he house classification the minimum of weight was fixed 
-t at 4 tons for goods heavy in relation to their value per 
et unit of weight, and at 2 tons for light goods.t This 
oa limitation grew up in practice within the maximum total 
> rates.{ There are two elements in the fixation of the min- 

imum quantity: (1) the minimum quantity consignable 
» at a certain rate, and (2) the minimum load at a certain 
» rate. That these elements are distinct § will be obvious 
g when one considers that the same trader—a chemniical 
54 manufacturer, for example — might send in one consign- 
0 ment separate packages of different goods which could not 
h be loaded in the same truck without danger. Such goods 
- a are subjected to a provision for a minimum load inde- 

pendently of the provision for a minimum consignment.|| 
4 The increasing size of the trucks in use on the railway 
d system rendered such provisions necessary from the rail- 


way point of view; and the large traders demanded 
concessions in rates in consideration of large consign- 
ments. These large traders, whose business required rela- 
tively small consignments, together with the small traders, 
objected to a high minimum of weight at a certain rate, 
because they were unable to take advantage of the reduc- 
} a tion by consigning in large quantities. It happened that 
the agricultural interest was involved in this question, not 
P *“*Tn no important act is there any limit of consignment for tonnage rate.” 
Mr. Courtenay Boyle, Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 503. 
t Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 497 et seg. 
t Ihid., p. 503. § Ibid., p. 504. 
|| These are in Class 10. Ibid., pp. 504 and 510. 


J In 1860 the largest truck had a capacity of 6 tons, in 1891 of 10 tons. 

Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 510, Queries 3475 and 3476. 

; See also Proceedings of Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1884, p. 416. ‘* The 
average daily load of goods trucks does not exceed one- ” Ibid., p. 431. 
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so much because agricultural produce was usually sent in 
lots of less than 4 tons,— for, as it happened, the con- 
signments usually exceeded that quantity,* — but because 
artificial manures were customarily sent in lots of 2 tons 
and under 4 tons.{ There were also many products 
of iron manufacture which came in the same category 
as chemical manures in this respect. These interests pre- 
vailed at the Board of Trade inquiry, and the minimum 
consignment in the heavy class at a low rate was fixed 
at 2 tons.~ But this did not satisfy the railway com- 
panies nor the large traders,§ and they succeeded in in- 
ducing the committee to raise the minimum from 2 to 
4 tons.|| Perhaps the chief consideration which weighed 
with the committee was that the railway companies had 
reduced actual rates for long-distance traffic on the basis 
of a 4ton limit, and that reduction to a 2ton limit 
might weaken the argument for maximum rates approxi- 
mating to the existing actual rates. The differential 
rate as finally adjusted follows the classification. Heavy 
goods are charged according to the rate in Class A, if 
they are in 4ton lots; according to Class B, if in lots of 
less than 4 tons; and in Class C, if in lots of less than 2 
tons. Apart from the inferior limit of consignment, 
there is the question of graduated rates for quantities. 
The Board of Trade proposed to divide heavy traffic into 
three divisions as regards weight of consignment: (1) 
consignments under 10 tons; (2) those between 10 and 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 510, Query 3470. 
t Ibid., p. 504. t Ibid., p. 487 et seg. § Ibid., p. 488. 
|| Tbid., p. xxxi.  Ibid., pp. 530 and 540; also p. xxxii. 





Norz.—In England the goods ton is 2,240 pounds, and the mineral ton is 
2,352 pounds. In America the ton is 2,000 pounds. The ratio of American to 
English weights is thus 1 to 1.12 and 1 to 1.176 for goods and minerals re- 
spectively. These important differences are generally overlooked in attempts 
to compare rates. 
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250 tons; (3) those above 250 tons.* These figures 
were employed to define precisely the indefinite expres- 
sions “truck-load” and “train-load.” But the traders 
in 4ton consignments now united with the traders in 
smaller consignments to defeat the 10 to 250 ton pro- 
posal, which was clearly made in the interests of the large 
traders. Since, again, high maximum powers were what 
the railways wanted,f and since the railways and some 
of the traders united their forces, the stronger battalions 
were against the proposal; and so the committee were 
constrained to throw it out. The differentiation of rate 
thus existing is that indicated above in connection with 
minimum consignments. Having offended the small 
traders by fixing the minimum consignment at 4 tons, 
the committee propitiated them by rejecting the train- 
load proposal of the Board of Trade.§ 

(ce) The third ingredient of the conveyance rate is the 
payment for the use of the wagon. The clause dealing 
with this point, as finally adjusted, states that in cases 
where the railway company do not provide trucks “the 
charge authorized for conveyance shall be reduced by a 
reasonable sum, which shall, in case of difference between 
the company and the person liable to pay the charge, be 
determined by an arbitrator to be appointed by the Board 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part II., p. 1075. As regards the 
10 and 250 ton gradation, the reduction of rate applies only to Classes A and B ; 
as regards the 10-ton gradation (the second division), it applies only to Classes 
Candi. Ibid. 


t There were alleged to be only 6 or 7 coal-traders in London who could 
deal with train-loads. Ibid., p. 1138, Query 10601. ‘For the arguments of the 
large traders, see Statement British Iron Trade Association [1890], p. 18. 


tThe railway companies denied that there was any material difference in 
cost between handling traffic in truck-loads collected from several different 
traders and handling traffic in train-loads forwarded by individual traders. 
Some colliery owners agreed with this view. Provisional Order Bills Report, 
1891, Part II., Query 10211; also Query 10756. 


§ Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, p. xlix. 
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of Trade.”* The provision of trucks is not obligatory 
upon the railway in respect of Class A and certain other 
selected goods in Class B,—lime, for instance. In the 
older Acts the charge for wagon hire was not invariably 
specified; but, where specified, it was, as a rule, one- 
eighth of a penny (;; cent) per ton per mile.t The 
traders were exceedingly anxious to have this portion of 
the dissected rate definitely fixed.t Some urged that it 
should be fixed at one-half the rate mentioned.§ But 
the differences between one railway and another, and be- 
tween one set of traders and another, were found to be so 
great that the charge for wagon hire was not fixed at a 
uniform specific rate; but it was held to be included in 
the conveyance rate, specification to be made by the rail- 
way companies to the traders on the general principle of 
specification of ingredients of rate. 

The question is an exceedingly difficult and important 
one; for in practice it may occur that the rate for Class 
A, which is exclusive of wagon hire,—the railway com- 
panies not being obliged to provide wagons for that class, 
—may, when the wagon hire is added, actually exceed 
the rate for Class B, where the companies do customarily 
provide the wagons. The rate of wagon hire must there- 
fore be kept at a point below that under which this state 
of charge would arise. It seemed difficult to do this ar- 
bitrarily with equal justice to all the interests; and there- 
fore, as in other cases of a similar order, the matter was 
left for settlement by arbitration by the Board of Trade 
in case of need. 

In connection with this the following features of the 

* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 55. The number of 
traders’ trucks on the London & North-Western Railway system alone amounts 
to 84,000, while the number of trucks owned by the railway company is only 
54,550. Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, Return in pursuance of Sect. 32, 
ete., ©. 5930, 1890, p. 10. 

t Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 263. Ibid., p. 1056. 


§ Statement by Mining Association of Great Britain, quoted Jbid., p. 263. 
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English system are to be noted. The return of empty 
trucks is not in present practice made the subject of a 
separate charge.* The wagons of private owners or com- 
panies are subject to very great detention. A wagon 
makes, for example, on an average, only two journeys 
a month, when employed in traffic between the north 
and the south of England.t A journey of twenty-five 
miles usually takes a wagon a week to go and return.f 
The interests of the railway companies and of the wagon- 
owners are, up to a certain point, identical; and then 
they become divergent. It is important for both that 
a relatively large charge should be made for wagon hire ; 
for the railways charge those who do not have wagons 
the prescribed rate, while the wagon-owners get the pre- 
scribed rate by way of rebate.§ On the other hand, it 
is not to the interest of the railway companies to have 
the specified rate for wagons too high, otherwise the 
rebate to the owners of private wagons would be ex- 
cessive.|| In consequence of the strength of the interests 
of owners of wagons,— not wagon companies, but traders 
carrying their own traffic in their own wagons,—a pro- 
viso was inserted, giving the owners of wagons power 
to charge demurrage against the railway companies for 
detention of trucks,f[ the railway companies having 
similar powers of charge for detention of trucks belong- 
ing to them. 


D. The railway companies throughout the country 
had, by common consent, adopted the classification of the 


* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 419 et seg. Occasionally 
it happens that the railway company use these private trucks, admittedly with 
or without permission. See Ibid., p. 421. 





t Ibid., p. 246. t Idid., p. 251. 
§Compare Report from the Joint Committee of the House of Lords and the 
House of C on the Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order Bills, 


1891, Part I., p. 160. 


|| Tbid., p. 242. { Ibid., p. 209. 
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Railway Clearing House. This classification had no statu- 
tory force. It simply embodied the customs of the trade. 
It had not been made: it had grown. There were 4,000 
specified articles, and the recognized plan of altering 
rates was to move the article in which the change was to 
take place from one class to another.* The railway clear- 
ing-house classification was therefore subject to constant 
change. Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Courtenay 
Boyle conferred with the railway managers and the 
traders for thirteen days upon classification,t and the 
outcome was the classification proposed by the Board of 
Trade in the Provisional Order Bills of 1891. Although 
the proposed classification was based upon that of the 
railway clearing house, it was, necessarily, entirely differ- 
ent in effect. The old classification was subject to altera- 
tion from day to day, as the movements of rates de- 
manded.¢{ The new classification was immutable, at all 
events, without the sanction of Parliament. The first step 
of the Board of Trade was to reduce the number of the 
specified articles from 4,000 to 2,000.§ The resulting 
classification is really entirely empirical. It is not fixed 
on any logical basis. Any serious change in established 
practice would have been open to the charge of giving 
particular districts or particular trades undue advantages 
over others. 


*Cf. The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, by W. A. Hunter, LL.D., 
M.P., London, 1889, p. 82. 

t Yet the traders’ counsel pleaded before the Joint Committee that the clas- 
sification satisfied neither party. Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., 
p. 488. 

t English railway rates do not fluctuate nearly so much as rates in Amer- 
ica, while sudden and considerable changes are almost unknown. The 
changes following upon the legislation of 1891-92 are the most violent that have 
taken place in England for many years. 

§ The Lancashire and Cheshire Conference, which was the exponent in 
general of the traders’ grumbles, complained of this reduction in number of 
specified articles; but they did not object to the principles on which the classi- 
fication had been based. Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 487. 
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The principles of classification urged by an influential 
body of traders * were these : — 


1. That no article should be rated higher than it is at present (i.e., 
under the railway clearing-house classification as it existed in 1890). 
The traders have now got a classification which should be amended, 
not increased. 

2. Classification means liability to damage or special expense. 

8. Undamageable articles should all be placed in the lowest cate- 
gory, which should be varied in proportion to damageability and 
costliness of carriage. 

4. The nature of a commodity, its degree of safeness, its easiness 
of transit, its bulk, its quantity, and its traffic-producing qualities are 
the considerations that should regulate its classification. 


This statement illustrates the attitude of the traders. 
The principles upon which the Board of Trade actually 
proceeded were the following: t— 

(a) Value; (6) damageability; (c) risk; (d) weight 
in proportion to bulk; (e) facility for trading; (f) mass 
of consignments; (g) facility for handling. 

The Board of Trade, in seeking to attain uniformity, 
was obliged, on one hand, to invade the privileges of the 
railway companies, and, on the other, to trespass upon the 
feelings of the traders by raising the classification of cer- 
tain goods.¢ In cases of new articles arising, the Board of 
Trade is now empowered, under Section 24 of the Act of 
1888,§ to class such articles; but it has no power to alter 
the classification or the maximum rates fixed by the Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation Acts of 1891 and 1892. 

In the fixation of the maximum rates, the Board of 
Trade applied a uniform scale to the railway companies, 


* The British Iron Trade Association. See Statement [1890], p. 19. 
t Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 18. 


t The bulk of the discussion upon classification was in connection with 
manufactured iron. See Mr. Courtenay Boyle’s statement, Provisional Order 
Bills Report, 1891, Part I., p. 612 et seg. 


§51 & 52 Vict., c. 25, § 24, subsection 11. 
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so far as seemed practicable. 


unimportant. 


which the scale has been applied : — 


MAXIMUM RATES, 
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Yet the differences are not 
The following table exhibits the mode in 











L Il. Il. 
Slightly higher than Slightly higher than 
Absolutely the same, Gen List 1. List IL 
L. & N. W. Ry. Midland Brighton 
Great Western Great Eastern South-Western 
Great Northern = South-Eastern 








L., C. & Dover 





The chief differences are in Classes A and B. 


In the 


higher classes the rates are practically the same.* 

The following tables f illustrate the differences between 
the proposals of the Board of Trade, the railway com- 
panies, and the traders: — 


TABLE A. 


BoaRD OF TRADE CUMULATIVE SCALE. 

















aE Bie — sod Nha tal De a ef 
<< & en 1.80d. 1.504. 1.20d., 0.70d, 
a a a 2.20 1.85 1.40 0.90 
ae 2.65 2.30 1.70 1.35 
a 6 «6 4 3.10 2.65 1.75 1.65 
© ition es 3.60 3.15 2.20 1.80 
” «64 2.9 6 4.30 3.70 3.25 2.30 








*Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, Part I., 
p. 432. The terminals are uniform. See Ibid., p. liv. 


t From Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, pp. lv, lvi. 
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ot | 
in TABLE B. 
Rartway CoMPANIES’ CUMULATIVE SCALE. 
Alleged to be the Equivalent of the Normanton Scale. 
Ciass For first 20 For next 30 For next 50 | For remainde: 
— miles. miles. miles. of distance. 
— Gee sas 2.40d. 150d, 1.104, 0.904, 
are ee 2.80 1.70 1.60 1.20 
— S wt ioes 3.00 2.50 1,80 1,70 
Ortesaie-ace 3.30 2.80 2.40 2.20 
ae a ae a 3.90 3.40 3.00 2.60 
j G .d 6 Ose © 4.50 4.00 3.30 2.76 
TABLE C. 
“ TRADERS’ CUMULATIVE SOALE. 
a Onass. For first 20 For next 30 For next 50 | For remainder 
" miles. miles. miles, of distance. 
So a 144. 134. 1d. ad. 
oe eee 1a 1k 13 1 
G5 a xt a 13 1k 1k 
Cian: 654 2} 2 oT | 1} 
Cw. 8 pe 2% 2 
eo, aire 3} 3 % % 

















The above tables contain exclusively suggested maxi- 
mum “conveyance ” rates. 


OLD MAXIMUM RATES.* 


| oa 
Coal, coke, etc. (now Class A): ; 
a ee ee ee ee ee 13d. 
Beyond GOmiles . . 1. 1 0 © se we ee we ow 4. 


*From the leading Act of the London and North-Western Railway, 1846 
(9 & 10 Vict., c. 204). Of. also Hunter, The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888, London, 1889, p. 142. 
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aa 

Heavy goods (approximately Class ine 

Upto50miles. ... whe" 4, den AEs Oy ny he et Se ee 

pO ae ee ere) 
Heavy goods (approximately Class ©; 

Upto50miles. ... aes ss eee 2d. 

ee ee ee 13d. 
Higher goods (Classes 1 to 5): 

Upto50miles... As ae eC toe es eee 

Beyond G6Omiles . .. . 2. 2 2 e ee eo oe © 24 1080, 


NEW MAXIMUM RATES. 


CUMULATIVE SCALE PROPOSED BY BOARD OF TRADE AND NOW 
ADOPTED.* 


Rates per Ton per Mile in Fractions of 1d. (2 cents). 




















88 33 83 .-) a 
ae a ri ES 
Rs ss 33 Er 
83 . BE . | RE FF = 
ag a =S 5&8 ~ 8a 
25a seq o ba od ht 
sag | 342 | 348 | 52 | 39 
S83 | 553 | 562 53 a3 
rs fe i a 
Class A, minerals, etc., exclu- 
sive of charge for trucks. . | 0.984. | 0.86d.| 0.50d.| 0.400. | 3.00¢. 
Class B, including trucks . . 1.60 1.20 0.80 0.50 
SEP der Pe 1.80 1.50 1.20 0.70 
Class 1 She aire) a 2.20 1.85 1.40 0.90 
es. eg aes BS 2.65 2.30 1.70 1.35 
SE a+ 6 kek Mw 3.10 2.65 1.75 1.65 
eee ae 3.60 8.15 2.20 1.80 
ae oes ir 3.70 3.25 2.30 








* Provisional Order Bills Report, 1891, pp. 1, liv, lv. 
JAMES MAVOBR. 
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THE BIMETALLIST COMMITTEE OF BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND. 


On February 5, 1894, there was held in Boston a meeting of 
gentlemen interested in the promotion of international bimet- 
allism. They organized themselves into a committee, and is- 
sued the following declaration : — 


The Committee is formed for the purpose of promoting the establishment 
of international bimetallism upon the general plan of the Latin Union, but 
with a broader basis. Those concerned in the movement, while earnestly 
opposed to the free coinage or to any increased use of silver by this country 
independently of international action and agreement, believe that the repeal 
of the purchase clause of the Sherman Act affords a fitting and fortunate 
opportunity for advancing the cause of international bimetallism. They be- 
lieve that the day is not far distant when the necessities of commerce will 
compel an international use of silver as well as of gold in currencies through- 
out the world. 


Fifty gentlemen signed this declaration, nearly all residents 
of Boston, and comprising in their number some of the best 
known business men in that capital,— bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants, railroad men, lawyers, and State and national of- 
ficials, past and present. Few, if any, of them can be called 
mere theorists. The membership of the Committee is much 
increased since its origination, gentlemen from nearly all parts 
of New England being represented in it. No effort, whatever, 
has been made to swell the roll. Among those first approached, 
seven out of eight, if not nine out of ten, acceded at once; 
and, since the publication of the above manifesto, letters have 
been received almost daily from persons wishing to join. The 
popularity of the movement has been surprising, and proves 
the mistake of those East and West who have supposed New 
England to be given over to gold monometallism. 

A number of associate members have been admitted from 
other portions of the country, and it is likely that co-operating 
committees will be created in several cities. It is thought 
well, however, from every point of view, to make the organi- 
zation a preponderantly Eastern affair, that it may not be 
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confounded with the league for free silver, which has so nu- 
merous supporters in the West. 

In offering a brief account of the motives which led to this 
act of association, the writer has no authority to speak except 
for himself. It is to be presumed that not all the members 
were affected equally by any given line of consideration. 
With some, one argument would be decisive; with others, an- 
other. The general drift of their thought, however, is per- 
haps fairly presented in the following paragraphs. 

The Committee does not propose to make use of any polit- 
ical agency, or to attempt to influence, otherwise than through 
public opinion, the action of the administration or of Congress. 
Its work is to be educational. It will endeavor to instruct 
the community in what it considers the only sound theory of 
hard money, that of international bimetallism, preparing the 
public sentiment of the country for the adoption of this so 
soon as Great Britain’s concurrence can be secured. For this 
the committee does not think that the United States ought to 
sue. Great Britain is far more interested in the silver ques- 
tion than we, and, now that we no longer purchase silver, is 
rapidly coming to see that she must move for an amendment 
of the monetary situation, asking our assistance instead of our 
asking hers. 

Why, then, it may be urged, should any action favoring bi- 
metallism be taken in this country? For one thing, to assure 
the English bimetallists in their gallant and gaining fight, as 
well as their opponents, that in repealing the Sherman Act 
the United States has not abandoned the cause of silver full 
money, as the gold monometallist press in London and New 
York so assiduously represents. By the loyal and patriotic 
support which they gave to the effort for repeal, the bimetal- 
lists did not mean to imply the slightest faltering in their 
belief that the restoration of silver is indispensable to the 
proper progress of civilization. They view the advance of 
gold monometallism as a grave threat to production and 
trade, to the welfare of the masses, and even to the stability 
of society ; and they consider that no small part of the indus- 
trial and social suffering of the past twenty years is traceable 
to this cause. 
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These convictions needed public expression for another rea- 
son. The persistent effort of certain Eastern newspapers to 
represent our cessation of silver purchases as the final doom 
of silver has had a most unhappy effect upon the South and 
the West. It has led people there to think of the East as 
opposing the coinage of silver, free or restricted, national or 
international, at any ratio. From the painful effects of dear 
gold, coupled with the conviction that the East was resolved 
to rivet and perpetuate these, there was fast arising an in- 
tense and angry sectionalism, which boded the republic no 
good. The rapid multiplication of Populists is one sign of 
this. Much fanaticism doubtless attaches to that movement, 
yet it may be more rather than less dangerous on that ac- 
count. 

The Committee is not unaware that its existence and work 
may be construed as an encouragement to the ultra silver 
party. Why, it is said, are you willing to encourage a policy 
which you admit to be unsafe? The reply to this is that 
some of the premises of the free silver doctrine are irrefrag- 
able, and that it is every way much more prudent to admit 
than it is to deny the truth of these. In contending that gold 
has immensely appreciated since 1873, and that this, with the 
fall of general prices which it involves, is a terrible evil, our 
Western friends are perfectly right. To this extent the facts, 
the logic, the ethics, of the situation, are with them; and they 
know it. Only their proposed remedy is to be criticised. 
Moreover, they are, as a class, quite as honest and patriotic as 
those who oppose them. If we would bring them to reason, 
our obvious policy is to admit whatever is good in them and 
in their views. This attitude of the bimetallist committee 
has already proved wise, as is known by numerous communi- 
cations received from the West. The power of the extreme 
silverites is broken. Their party is divided. Many who have 
hitherto adhered to them subscribe to our platform, admitting 
that it is unwise to attempt “home bimetallism ” so long as 
there is any reasonable hope of making bimetallism interna- 
tional. 

Nothing else so confirms the radical silverites in their course 
as the expression by papers and public speakers in the East of 
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the conviction that no international mintage agreement can 
ever be secured. No other line of representation so intensi- 
fies the silver craze. The impossibility of international co-op- 
eration in monetary policy,—that is exactly what the most 
zealous silver organs and advocates have been reiterating for 
years. Why wait for England? What have we to do with 
France or Germany? During a recent visit to the silver 
States such questions rang in the writer’s ears wherever he 
went. It is safe to say that, if the gold papers should succeed 
in convincing the West and South that other nations will 
never join us in coining silver, they would do more to place 
this country on a silver basis than can be accomplished in any 
other way. 

The above were probably the chief prudential reasons for 
the rise of the Bimetallist Committee. Other considerations 
reached over more into the realm of theory. It is taken for 
granted that gentlemen desiring the “establishment of inter- 
national bimetallism upon the general plan of the Latin 
Union ” accepted in all its main outlines the bimetallist theory 
of hard money and the usual reasonings in favor of remone- 
tizing silver. It is not proposed to repeat these here. Such 
gentlemen were of course unable to deny the progressive 
scarcity of gold, or to see much force in the well-known argu- 
ments for gold monometallism. Their difficulty with this line 
of reasoning we will not now take up. There is, however, 
much evidence favoring bimetallism, so new that it has not 
yet been publicly discussed in America by either party to 
this controversy, which has had much to do with the origi- 
nation of the Committee. The remainder of the present ar- 
ticle will give a glance at a few representative items of this 
new evidence. 

There is impressive evidence proving that, at least until 
late in 1893, silver has not depreciated,— not lost in value; 
that, therefore, there has been a fall in general gold prices, 
an appreciation of gold, which has proceeded almost alto- 
gether from the decreased supply of that metal and the en- 
hanced demand for it, and but little from intrinsic cheapen- 
ing in cost of production. The steadfastness of silver value 
has long been known, so far as concerned India and Mexico; 
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but it is now certain that the metal has held its own quite as 
well in China. The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London, for December, 1893, contains upon this subject a most 
interesting and valuable article. It is from the Foreign Office 
Report No. 305, 1893, of Mr. G. Jamieson, her Majesty’s Acting 
Consul-General at Shanghai, who has studied Chinese trade 
for many years and under most favorable conditions. His in- 
vestigations assure him that China has not made any net 
import of silver from Western markets for a number of years, 
but has exported instead, though not largely. 

The view that silver has not since 1870, at least until the 
closing of the Indian mints, lost in value, is in a remarkable 
manner borne out by Mr. Jamieson’s researches. I quote: — 


1. As regards articles which are both produced and consumed in China 
silver prices have, on the whole, tended to decline. There is a moderate rise 
in a few articles, principally foodstuffs; but all over there is a decline of 
about 9 per cent. 

2. As regards articles of native origin exported to foreign countries, the 
silver price has not advanced with the fall of exchange. Prices, on the 
whole, are almost exactly on the level of the years 1870 to 1874. 

8. As regards articles of foreign manufacture or production imported for 
sale in China, the average price in silver has declined very considerably. 
The Chinese can now obtain their supplies at a less cost even in silver than 
they could twenty years ago by some 26 per cent. In other words, the pur- 
chasing power of silver has not declined in respect to any of the classes of 
commodities, and has even considerably increased in respect of the first and 
last classes. 


This proves silver’s stability in value for the world at large, 
as well as for China, and in the following manner. China 
produces two staples, tea and silk, which are in demand every- 
where; while silver, ever welcome in that immense country, 
has been perfectly at liberty to flow thither in exchange for 
these staples. Had silver bullion lost aught of its purchase 
power in America or in Europe, nothing on earth could have 
hindered it from going to China in vast quantities, such as to 
have made it less valuable there as well,— a phenomenon which 
must have revealed itself in higher prices in China. That this 
has not occurred is striking evidence that, at any rate till quite 
recently, what most have been calling depreciation of silver 
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has been, strictly and scientifically considered, the appreciation 
of gold. 

Professor Lexis, of Géttingen, followed by Mr. Hans Forssell, 
of Sweden, who delivered an able address on the subject before 
the Brussels Conference, fears that the friends of silver full 
money do not sufficiently notice the progressive scarcity of 
gold. Lexis expresses the conviction that, supposing a bime- 
tallic league of States, gold, even if rated very high in compar- 
ison with silver, might in the course of years attain a premium, 
not through any drain from without the league, but by press- 
ing demand within. In the view that gold is henceforth to 
become more and more scarce, all experts concur. However, 
the considerable new output of gold the past year, nearly cer- 
tain to continue for a decade or two, is sufficient to deprive 
Lexis’s scruple of all weight, while not affecting at all the de- 
sirableness of remonetizing silver. 

In an article in the National Review for December, 1893, 
Mr. Moreton Frewen, a specialist upon the subject treated, 
presents the following : — 


A single camp in the Transvaal, unknown seven years since, is now pro- 
ducing each month as much gold as either the United States or Australia. 


The returns of the Johannisberg gold-fields show this remarkable increase : — 


Year. Average, Ounces. Output, Ounces. 
ees Se Se ew oe Se wee 230,189 19,182 
ee €7e) ee eee els & ee © 369,551 30,796 
Se Mh + ee ee eee ee & 494,810 41,234 
ee ako fed in el tence esa @) @ fe 729,233 60,769 
DSS «6 «6 6.6.66 08 0 » « « See 100,905 
The returns for the twelve months of 1893 have been as follows : — 

Ounces. Ounces. 
Cos oe kl I KOs 6 2 6 0 0 0 «, AER 
DEE «0 <i.0 00 0 Seen. Amo . . « « 0 « « 1D 
is» © 6 » « « « SAMO @NNEMINOF . . . . . . SD 
April oeesv tans + =e October . .... . . 186,682 
meee Ss Ge eS Se a ae ke 
BM ws se hes « BOR 6Deomber 146,357 


Total, 1,478,473 


And, unlike the quickly exhausted supply of alluvial gold from the river- 
beds of California and Australia, these African mines, which have been 
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proved with the diamond drill to a great depth, may be counted on to show 
an increasing production for at least a generation to come. To northwards 
also of the Boer Republic the various gold-fields of Mashonaland are now 
attracting the greatest interest to a region the conditions of which are 
admirably suited to Anglo-Saxon colonization. The quartz veins near Vic- 
toria, it should be added, are on the contact of granite with slate-—a forma- 
tion which, in Grass Valley, California, and elsewhere, has been found to 
carry gold to an immense depth. 

And not only are discoveries in these new gold-fields of extreme impor- 
tance at the present crisis, but the scientific development of the next few 
years, in connection with the cheap reduction of gold ores, may probably 
offer quite a new future to what has hitherto been a too precarious and 
speculative industry. While the recent purely mechanical improvement in 
the separation of gold from pyritic ores in itself heralds great changes not 
as yet at all adequately recognized, yet it is only when we arrive at the con- 
junction of chemistry and electricity that the coming evolution in the metal- 
lurgy of gold really commences to unfold itself. It is doubtful whether 
even the great African gold-field could be worked ata profit but for the 
discovery that cyanide of potassium is a cheap solvent of those fine particles 
of gold which would otherwise float away with the “tailings,” and be lost. 
At the present time not less than £100,000 monthly is being secured at 
Johannisberg by the use of cyanide; and as yet the application of cyanide 
is of the crudest and most wasteful kind. It has recently been discovered 
that, by the induction of an electric current into the cyanide solution, not 
only is the solvent power of cyanide greatly energized, and the cyanide, by 
the internal introduction of hydrogen, also protected against decomposition 
of those baser metals generally contained in gold ores, but, in addition to 
this, the gold which has been absorbed into the solution is again quickly 
metallized by the electric current, and precipitated rapidly on an amalga- 
mated copper bottom without the necessity of zinc or any other reagent. 


Much has been made of the fact that gold monometallism 
spreads as it does from country to country. Soon after Ger- 
many demonetized silver, the Latin Union ceased coining it 
for standard money, as did Russia and Holland. The Scandi- 
navian States went further, extruding it from their currency 
altogether, save for subsidiary coins. Roumania later followed 
this example, and, still later, Austria. Holland plants her 
colonies as well as herself upon the yellow metal, and now 
Great Britain attempts the same with her immense Indian 
empire. People point to this steady march of the sole gold 
system as if it were beyond question a phase of advancing 
civilization. Commerce, it is declared, is tired of silver; only 
gold will satisfy it. This is a natural law of progress, and it 
is irrational as well as useless to oppose it. 
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History has been reread since this thought gained currency, 
and has shown it to be an illusion. Gold monometallism has 
not been spread by any rational conviction, but by perverse 
legislation. The adoption of gold as the sole ultimate money 
by any considerable group of commercial nations compels con- 
tiguous States to follow, whether they will or not, irrespective 
of the rationality or intrinsic desirableness of the change. 

No doubt, since Europe closed its mints to the white metal, 
the gold system has obtruded itself upon one country after 
another in a perfectly natural manner; but this in no sort 
proves that the process was wisely begun. Disease works as 
naturally as health, devolution as evolution. The truth seems 
to be that, however natural what has followed, the demonetiza- 
tion of silver was not natural or the result of thought, but the 
reverse. The policy was not debated, but entered upon in 
entire blindness. Neither in England, in Germany, nor in the 
United States, the lands where it was inaugurated, was any 
legislator at the time awake to the stupendous significance of 
the act. Hardly a man in public or in private life then so 
much as dreamed of its grave and far-reaching consequences. 

The statement which one hears so often now, regarding the 
progress of wealthy countries from silver to gold, was not the 
belief of Locke, who declared that “gold is not the money of 
the world, or measure of commerce, nor fit to be so.” Sir 
Isaac Newton and Ricardo also give no countenance to that 
modern fancy. It had birth in the imagination of the first 
Lord Liverpool, who gives us to understand that the English 
people, by general consent and without any influence from pub- 
lic authority, had by 1698 come to prefer silver to gold. The 
noble lord was entirely mistaken in this, as Dana Horton and 
Sir David Barbour, following Ricardo and Lord Ashburton, 
have shown. Ricardo explicitly says that the English took up 
gold, not because better fitted than silver for the business of 
a rich country, but because the English law overvalued gold, 
making it hard for silver to circulate. The English preferred 
gold during the eighteenth century only in the sense in which 
the people of the United States preferred it after 1834, and 
before that date preferred silver. So ignorant was England 
then of monetary history and theory that the second Lord 
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j Liverpool had no difficulty in foisting his father’s error upon 
Parliament. Silver was demonetized, and Great Britain thus 

started upon a false track. The French mint, so near, doing 

bimetallic work for both nations, prevented the evil from at 

once revealing its virulence; and the high career of Great 
: Britain commercially, prepared for when the nation was bi- 
metallic, evolved through association the baseless idea that 
gold money and commercial greatness had some logical con- 
nection. 

In 1872-78 this idea greatly influenced Germany in favor 
of laying silver aside; though with it wrought also certain 
other motives, such as the wish for simplicity in monetary 
system, dislike of France, and, most of all, what so strongly 
inclined the Paris Conference of 1867 toward gold monomet- 
allism, the then plentifulness of gold. Demonetization of 
silver by the United States in 1873 was also motived largely 
by the example of England and the thought of simplicity. 
That no partner to the deed understood or had seriously con- 
sidered its bearings has since been abundantly proved. It is 
} thus quite certain, I believe, that the ostracism of silver began 

in ignorance, not at all in that circumspection and deliberation 
which must have marked it, had it been a true instance of 
economic evolution, like the discarding of stage-coaches or the 
abolition of slavery. 


— a a ae 


E. Bens. ANDREWS. 
Brown UNIVERSITY, March 16, 1894. 











ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND ADAM SMITH. 


Ir has often been asserted that Hamilton was familiar with 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. In most cases, probably, 
the statement has been based upon a passage in J. C. Hamil- 
ton’s History of the Republic, ii. 516, which reads, “ Having 
previously perused the earlier writers, he now entered upon 
a deliberate examination of the political economy of Adam 
Smith, and wrote, while a member of Congress, an extended 
commentary upon his Wealth of Nations, which is not pre- 
served.”* That this passage is the common source of the 
statement is inferred from the fact that, with the three excep- 
tions following, no indication has been offered of the nature of 
the evidence upon which it is based. Professor Dunbar, in his 
sketch of “Economic Science in America, 1776-1876,” says 
that Hamilton, in some parts of his Report on Manufactures, 
was influenced by his familiarity with Adam Smith, and sig- 
nificantly adds that Hamilton pointed out errors in Smith’s 
concessions to the Physiocrats.t Professor H. C. Adams, in 
his essay on “Taxation in the United States, 1789-1816,” says 
that Hamilton drew his anti-Physiocratic arguments from the 
Wealth of Nations.t 

The first writer, apparently, to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the question, and to set forth definite résults with 
references, is Professor Ugo Rabbeno, in his recent work on 
Protectionism in the United States.§ Professor Rabbeno 
shows clearly that Hamilton quotes Adam Smith. The cases 
were so interesting that I thought it would be worth while to 
go over the ground carefully, and present a list of passages 

*Stated upon the authority of “ P. 8. Duponceau, a distinguished civilian of 
Philadelphia.” 

t North American Review, vol. 122, p. 131. 


tp. 21, Professor Adams states that he is puzzled by Hamilton’s use of quota- 
tion-marks in his report, but that some reference is made to the Wealth of Na- 
tions may be seen by comparing the report with Book IV. chap. ix. 


§ Protezionismo Americano: Saggi Storici di Politica Cummerciale. Milano: 
Fratelli Dumolard, 1893. 
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related to each other in parallel columns. Rabbeno discov- 
ered the three most striking instances of relationship,— the 
criticism of the doctrines of the Physiocrats, the analysis of 
the advantages of the division of labor, and the advantages 
of increased means of transportation. Of the parallels sub- 
joined, numbers 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 19, are mentioned by Rabbeno. 
The rest, so far as I know, are here indicated for the first 
time. 

Hamilton nowhere in the report mentions Adam Smith’s 
name. Why should he have concealed the source of such 
valuable elements in his report? The answer, I think, is a 
simple one,— political expediency. The citation of an Eng- 
lish writer on Political Economy would have weakened rather 
than strengthened his case. A friend of mine, recently en- 
gaged as a member of a State tax commission, drew material 
for a passage in their report from one of the leading living 
American writers on taxation, and proposed to give the orig- 
inal author credit; but the chairman of the commission de- 
cided that, on grounds of expediency, it would be better not 
to quote the authority of a political economist. The Wealth 
of Nations is cited from Rogers’s edition and Hamilton’s 
report from Professor Taussig’s reprint in State Papers and 
Speeches on the Tariff, published by Harvard University, 
In this form the report takes up 107 pages as compared with 
92 pages in J. C. Hamilton’s edition of Hamilton’s Works. 


SMITH. HAMILTON. 


[Citations from Rogers’s edition.}] [Citations from Taussig’s reprint in 
** State Papers and Speeches 
on the Tariff.’”’] 


1, 1. 


Though they |i.e., the colonies] The expediency of encouraging 
had not, therefore, been prohibited manufactures in the United States, 
from establishing such manufac- which was not long since deemed 
tures, yet in their present state of very questionable, appears at this 
improvement a regard to their time to be pretty generally admit- 
own interest would probably have ted. (Report on Manufactures, 1.) 
prevented them from doing so. 

(Wealth of Nations, Book IV. 
chap. vii., ii. 162.) 
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2. 


[For parallels ¢f. Adam Smith’s 
chapter “‘ Of the Natural Progress 
of Opulence’’ (i. 380-386), espe- 
cially pp. 384 and 385; also por- 
tions of chapter iv., Book III., 
particularly (i. 418-419).] 


3. 


In our North American colonies, 
where uncultivated land is still to 
be had on easy terms, . .. when an 
artificer has acquired a little more 
stock than is necessary for carry- 
ing on his own business in supply- 
ing the neighboring country, he 
does not, in North America, at- 
tempt to establish with it a manu- 
facture for a more distant sale, but 
employs it in the purchase and 
improvement of uncultivated land. 
From artificer he becomes planter, 
and neither the large wages nor 
the easy subsistence which the 
country affords to artificers can 
bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himself. He feels 
that an artificer is the servant of 
his customers, from whom he de- 
rives his subsistence, but that a 
planter who cultivates his own 
land and derives his necessary sub- 
sistence from the labor of his own 
family is really a master, and in- 
dependent of all the world. (Book 
III. chap. i., i. 384.) 


4. 


By restraining, either by high 
duties or by absolute prohibitions, 
the importation of such goods 
from foreign countries as can be 
produced at home, the monopoly 
of the home market is more or less 
secured to the domestic industry 
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2. 


[The passages on pp. 2, 3, in 
quotation-marks, are a condensed 
statement of Adam Smith’s teach- 
ing in reference to industrial de- 
velopment. ] 


Cf. 3. 


. ++ The constant allurements to 
emigration from the settled to the 
unsettled parts of the country, the 
facility with which the less inde- 
pendent condition of an artisan 
can be exchanged for the more in- 
dependent condition of a farmer. 
(p. 3.) 


4. 


[The following paragraph of 
Hamilton’s summarizes the doc- 
trine in Smith’s chapter ‘‘ Of Re- 
straints upon the Importation from 
Foreign Countries of such Goods 
as can be produced at Home,’’ 
Book IV. chap. ii. Two or three 
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employed in producing them. 
(Book IV. chap. ii., ii. 25.) 

That this monopoly of the home 
market frequently gives great en- 
couragement to that particular 
species of industry which enjoys 
it, and frequently turns towards 
that employment a greater share 
of both the labor and stock of the 
society than would otherwise have 
gone to it, cannot be doubted. 
But whether it tends either to in- 
crease the general industry of the 
society or to give it the most 
advantageous direction is not, 
perhaps, altogether so evident. 
(Ibid.) 

If a foreign country can supply 
us with a commodity cheaper than 
we ourselves can make it, better 
buy it of them with some part of 
the produce of ou; own industry 
employed in a way in which we 
have some advantage. (ii. 29.) 

It could therefore have been 
purchased with a part only of the 
commodities, or, what is the same 
thing, with a part only of the price 
of the commodities which the in- 
dustry employed by an equal capi- 
tal would have pivduced at home, 
had it been left to follow its nat- 
ural course. Tho industry of the 
country, therefore, is thus turned 
away from a more io a less advan- 
tageous employment, and the ex- 
changeable value of its annual pro- 
duce, instead of being increased, 
according to the intention of the 
law-giver, must necessarily be di- 
minished by every such regulation. 

By means of such regulations a 
particular manufacture may some- 
times be acquired sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, and 
after a time may be made at home 
as cheap or cheaper than in the 
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parallel passages reveal the rela- 
tionship. ] 

If, contrary to the natural course 
of things, an unseasonable and 
premature spring can be given 
to certain fabrics by heavy du- 
ties, prohibitions, bounties, or by 
other forced expedients, this will 
only be to sacrifice the interests of 
the community to those of particu- 
lar classes. Besides the misdirec- 
tion of labor, a virtual monopoly 
will be given to the persons em- 
ployed on such fabrics, and an 
enhancement of price, the inevita- 
ble consequence of every monop- 
oly, must be defrayed at the 
expense of the other parts of the 
society. It is far preferable that 
those persons should be engaged 
in the cultivation of the earth, 
and that we should procure, in 
exchange for its productions, 
the commodities with which for- 
eigners are able to supply us in 
greater perfection and upon better 
terms. (p. 3.) 

[Cf. this also with Simith’s expo- 
sition of the Physiocratic criticism 
of the restriction of foreign trade 
(ii. 256-57).] 

There remains to be noticed an 
objection to the encouragement of 
manufactures of a nature different 
from those which question the 
probability of success. This is de- 
rived from its supposed tendency 
to give a monopoly of advantages 
to particular classes at the expense 
of the rest of the community, who, 
it is affirmed, would be able to 
procure the requisite supplies of 
manufactured articles on better 
terms from foreigners than from 
our own citizens, and who, it is 
alleged, are reduced to a necessity 
of paying an enhanced price for 
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foreign country. But, though the 
industry of the society may be 
thus carried with advantage into 
a particular channel sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, it will 
by no means follow that the sum 
total, either of its industry or of its 
revenue, can ever be augmented by 
any such regulation. (ii. 30.) 


5. 


According to this liberal and 
generous system, the most advan- 
tageous method in which a landed 
nation can raise up artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of 
its own, is to grant the most per- 
fect freedom of trade to the artifi- 
cers and manufacturers and mer- 
chants of all other nations. It 
thereby raises the value of the 
surplus produce of its own land, of 
which the continual increase grad- 
ually establishes a fund, which in 
due time necessarily raises up all 
the artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants whom it has occasion 
for. (Book IV. chap. ix., ii. 256.) 


6. 


It is because the labor of the 
cultivators, over and above paying 
completely all those necessary ex- 
penses, affords a net produce of 
this kind, etc. (Book IV. chap. 
ix., ii. 249.) 

Artificers and manufacturers, in 
particular, whose industry, in the 
common apprehensions of men, in- 
creases so much the value of the 
rude produce of land, are in this 
system represented as a class of 
people altogether barren and un- 
productive. Their labor, it is said, 
replaces only the stock which em- 
ploys them, together with its ordi- 
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whatever they want 


by every 
measure which obstructs the free 
competition of foreign commodi- 


ties. (p. 5.) 


5. 


One of these turns on the propo- 
sition that industry, if left to it- 
self, will naturally find its way to 
the most useful and profitable em- 
ployment. Whence it is inferred 
that manufactures, without the aid 
of government, will grow up as 
soon and as fast as the natural 
state of things and the interest 
of the community may require. 
(p. 29.) 


6. 
[Hamilton’s summary of the 
Physiocratic doctrine follows 


Adam Smith closely. (See Smith, 
Book IV. chap. ix.)] 

Labor bestowed upon the culti- 
vation of land produces enough, 
not only to replace all the neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the busi- 
ness, and to maintain the persons 
who are employed in it, but to 
afford, together with the ordinary 
profit on the stock or capital of 
the farmer, a neat surplus, or 
rent, for the landlord or proprietor 
of the soil. But the labor of ar- 
tificers does nothing more than re- 
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nary profits. That stock consists 
in the materials, tools, and wages 
advanced to them by their em- 
ployer, and is the fund destined 
for their employment and main- 
tenance. Its profits are the fund 
destined for the maintenance of 
their employer. Their employer, 
as he advances to them the stock 
of materials, tools, and wages nec- 
essary for their employment, so 
he advances to himself what is 
necessary for his own mainte- 
nance ; and this maintenance he 
generally proportions to the profit 
which he expects to make by the 
price of their work. Unless its 
price repays to him the mainte- 
nance which he advances to him- 
self, as well as the materials, tools, 
and wages which he advances to 
his workmen, it evidently does not 
repay to him the whole expense 
which he lays out upon it. The 
profits of manufacturing stock, 
therefore, are not, like the rent of 
land, a nei produce which remains 
after completely repaying the whole 
expense which must be laid out in 
order to obtain them. The stock 
of the farmer yields him a profit 
as well as that of the master manu- 
facturer; and it yields a rent like- 
wise to another person, which that 
of the master manufacturer does 
not. The expense, therefore, laid 
out in employing and maintaining 
artificers and manufacturers does 
no more than continue, if one may 
say so, the existence of its own 
value, and does not produce any 
new value. It is therefore alto- 
gether a barren and unproductive 
expense. The expense, on the 
contrary, laid out in employing 
farmers and country laborers, over 
and above continuing the existence 
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place the stock which employs 
them,—or which furnishes ma- 
terials, tools, and wages,—and 
yield the ordinary profit upon that 
stock. It yields nothing equiva- 
lent to the rent of land. Neither 
does it add anything to the total 
value of the whole annual produce 
of the land and labor of the coun- 
try. The additional value given 
to those parts of the produce of 
land which are wrought into 
manufactures is counterbalanced 
by the value of those other parts of 
that produce which are consumed 
by the manufactures. It can 
therefore only be by saving, or 
parsimony, not by the positive pro- 
ductiveness of their labor, that the 
classes of artificers can in any de- 
gree augment the revenue of the 
society. (p. 5.) 
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of its own value, produces a new 
value, the rent of the landlord. It 
is therefore a productive expense. 

The labor of artificers and manu- 
facturers never adds anything to 
the value of the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce of the 
land. It adds, indeed, greatly to 
the value of some particular parts 
of it. But the consumption which 
in the mean time it occasions of 
other parts is precisely equal to 
the value which it adds to those 
parts, so that the value of the 
whole amount is not, at any one 
moment of time, in the least aug- 
mented by it. (ii. 250, 251.) 

Artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants can augment the reve- 
nue and wealth of their society by 
parsimony only, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in this system, by priva- 
tion; that is, by depriving them- 
selves of a part of the funds 
destined for their own subsistence. 
(ii. 252.) 

7. 


I. This class, it is acknowl- 
edged, reproduces annually the 
value of its own annual consump- 
tion, and continues, at least, the 
existence of the stock or capital 
which maintains and employs it. 
But, upon this account alone, the 
denomination of barren or unpro- 
ductive should seem to be very 
improperly applied to it. (ii. 
259.) 

III. It seems, upon every sup- 
position, improper to say that the 
labor of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, does not increase 
the real revenue of the society. 
Though we should suppose, for 
example, as it seems to be sup- 
posed in this system, that the 
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7. 


[Hamilton’s criticism of the 
Physiocratic doctrine is condensed 
from Smith, Book IV. chap. ix., 
and enclosed in quotation-marks. 
He begins, ‘To this it has been 
answered ” :—] 

1. That inasmuch as it is ac- 
knowledged that manufacturing 
labor reproduces a value equal to 
that which is expended or con- 
sumed in carrying it on, and con- 
tinues in existence the original 
stock or capital employed, it 
ought, on that account alone, to 
escape being considered as wholly 
unproductive. That, though it 
should be admitted, as alleged, 
that the consumption of the prod- 
uce of the soil by the classes of 











value of the daily, monthly, and 
yearly consumption of this class 
was exactly equal to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly produc- 
tion, yet it would not from thence 
follow that its labor added nothing 
to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the 
land and labor of the society. 

[Then Adam Smith introduces a 
numerical illustration, the points 
of which Hamilton states in a gen- 
eral form. Smith then proceeds:] 

Though the value of what the 
artificer produces, therefore, should 
not at any moment of time be sup- 
posed greater than the value he 
consumes, yet at every moment of 
time the actually existing value 
of goods in the market is, in con- 
sequence of what he produces, 
greater than it otherwise would be. 
(ii. 260, 261.) 

IV. Farmers and country la- 
borers can no more augment, with- 
out parsimony, the real revenue, 
the annual produce of the land 
and labor of their society, than ar- 
tificers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. (ii. 261.) 

The annual produce of the land 
and labor of any society can be 
augmented only in two ways: 
either, first, by some improvement 
in the productive powers of the 
useful labor actually maintained 
within it; or, secondly, by some 
increase in the quantity of that 
labor. 

The improvement in the pro- 
ductive powers of useful labor 
depends, first, upon the improve- 
ment in the ability of the work- 
man; and, secondly, upon that of 
the machinery with which he 
works. But the labor of artificers 
and manufacturers, as it is capable 
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artificers or manufacturers is ex- 
actly equal to the value added by 
their labor to the materials upon 
which it is exerted, yet it would 
not thence follow that it added 
nothing to the revenue of the soci- 
ety or to the aggregate value of the 
annual produce of its land and 
labor. If the consumption, for 
any given period, amounted to a 
given sum, and the increased value 
of the produce manufactured in 
the same period to a like sum, the 
total amount of the consumption 
and production during that period 
would be equal to the two sums, 
and, consequently, double: the 
value of the agricultural produce 
consumed, And though the incre- 
ment of value produced by the 
classes of artificers should at no 
time exceed the value of the prod- 
uce of the land consumed by 
them, yet there would be at every 
moment, in consequence of their 
labor, a greater value of goods in 
the market than would exist inde- 
pendent of it. 

2. That the position that artifi- 
cers can augment the revenue of 
a society only by parsimony is true 
in no other sense than in one 
which is equally applicable to hus- 
bandmen or cultivators. 

8. That the annual produce of 
the land and labor of a country 
can only be increased in two ways, 
—by some improvement in the 
productive powers of the useful 
labor which actually exists within 
it or by some increase in the 
quantity of such labor. That with 
regard to the first, the labor of 
artificers being capable of greater 
subdivision and simplicity of ope- 
ration than that of cultivators, it 
is susceptible, in a proportionately 
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of being more subdivided, and the 
labor of each workman reduced to 
« greater simplicity of operation 
than that of farmers and country 
laborers, so it is likewise capable 
of both these sorts of improve- 
ment in a much higher degree. 
In this respect, therefore, the class 
of cultivators can have no advan- 
tage over that of artificers and 
manufacturers. 

The increase in the quantity 
of useful labor actually employed 
within any society must depend 
altogether upon the increase of the 
capital which employs it; and the 
increase of that capital again must 
be exactly equal to the amount of 
the savings from the revenue, 
either of the particular persons 
who manage and direct the em- 
ployment of that capital or of 
some other persons who lend it to 
them. (ii. 261, 262.) 


8. 


So the labor of farmers and 
country laborers is certainly more 
productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufact- 
urers. The superior produce of 
the one class, however, does not 
render the other class barren or 
unproductive. (ii. 259.) 
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greater degree, of improvement in 
its productive powers, whether to 
be derived from an accession of 
skill or from the application of 
ingenious machinery, in which 
particular, therefore, the labor em- 
ployed in the culture of land can 
pretend to no advantage over that 
engaged in manufactures. That, 
with regard to an augmentation of 
the quantity of useful labor, this, 
excluding adventitious circum- 
stances, must depend essentially 
upon an increase of capital, which, 
again, must depend upon the sav- 
ings made out of the revenues of 
those who furnish or manage that 
which is at any time employed, 


whether in agriculture, or in 
manufactures, or in any other 
way. (pp. 5-7.) 


8. 


[Hamilton next subjects Adam 
Smith’s admission of the superior 
productiveness of agriculture to a 
criticism which detects a fallacy 
often since commented upon. C/., 
in general, Smith’s chapter on the 
different employment of capitals 
(Book II. chap. v.).] 

But, while the exclusive pro- 
ductiveness of agricultural labor 
has been thus denied and refuted, 
the superiority of its productive- 
ness has been conceded without 
hesitation. As this concession 
involves a point of considerable 
magnitude in relation to maxims 
of public administration, the 
grounds on which it rests are 


worthy of a distinct and particular 
examination. 


(p. 7.) 
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9. 


No equal capital puts into mo- 
tion a greater quantity of produc- 
tive labor than that of the farmer. 
Not only his laboring servants, 
but his laboring cattle, are produc- 
tive laborers. In agriculture, too, 
nature labors along with man; 
and, though her labor costs no 
expense, its produce has its value 
as well as that of the most ex- 
pensive workmen. (Book II. 
chap. v., i. 367.) 

It [Rent] is the work of nature 
which remains after deducting or 
compensating everything which 
can be regarded as the work of 
man. It is seldom less than a 
fourth, and frequently more than 
a third, of the whole produce. No 
equal quantity of productive labor 
employed in manufactures can 
ever occasion so great a reproduc- 
tion. In them nature does noth- 
ing, man does all; and the re- 
production must always be in 
proportion to the strength of the 
agents that occasion it. (i. 368.) 


10. 


The profits of manufacturing 
stock, therefore, are not, like the 
rent of land, a net produce which 
remains after completely repaying 
the whole expense which must be 
laid out in order to obtain them. 
The stock of a farmer yields him a 
profit as well as that of a master 
manufacturer; and it yields a rent 
likewise to another person, which 
that of the master manufacturer 
does not. (Book IV. chap. ix., ii. 
251.) 
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9. 


One of the arguments made 
use of in support of the idea may 
be pronounced both quaint and 
superficial. It amounts to this: 
that in the productions of the soil 
nature co-operates with man, and 
that the effect of their joint labor 
must be greater than that of the 
labor of man alone. (p. 7.) 


10. 


Another, and that which seems 
to be the principal argument of- 
fered for the superior productive- 
ness of agricultural labor, turns 
upon the allegation that labor em- 
ployed on manufactures yields 
nothing equivalent to the rent of 
land, or to that neat surplus, as it 
is called, which accrues to the pro- 
prietor of the soil. (p. 8.) 
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11. 


Upon equal or nearly equal 
profits, most men will choose to 
employ their capitals rather in the 
improvement and cultivation of 
land than either manufactures or 
in foreign trade. The man who 
employs his capital in land has it 
more under view and command, 
and his fortune is less liable to 
accidents, than that of the trader. 
... The capital of the landlord, 
on the contrary, which is fixed in 
the improvement of the land, 
seems as well secured as the nat- 
ure of human affairs can admit 
of. (Book III. chap. i., i. 383.) 


12. 


CuaPTeR I. Of the Division of 
Labor.— The greatest improvement 
in the productive powers of labor, 
and the greater skill, dexterity, 
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11. 


[Hamilton, like Adam Smith, 
failed in the analysis of rent. 
Smith, in general, as in the passage 
just above, takes the Physiocratic 
view of rent as the net product 
which is secured in agriculture 
alone. Hamilton analyzes land 
rent as the landlord’s share of the 
profits derived from his contribu- 
tion to the stock of the farmer; 
namely, the land. This analysis 
may have been suggested by Adam 
Smith. Hamilton’s thought is 
confused; but the passage below, 
together with that of Smith oppo- 
site, gives us the germ, perhaps, of 
Carey’s theory of Rent, which Bas- 
tiat accepted and popularized. ] 

It seems to have been over- 
looked that the land is itself a 
stock or capital, advanced or lent 
by its owner to the occupier or 
tenant, and that the rent he re- 
ceives is only the ordinary profit 
of a certain stock in land, not 
managed by the proprietor him- 
self, but by another to whom he 
lends or lets it, and who, on his 
part, advances a second capital to 
stock and improve the land, upon 
which he also receives the usual 
profit. The rent of the landlord 
and the profit of the farmer are, 
therefore, nothing more than the 
ordinary profits of two capitals be- 
longing to two different persons, 
and united in the cultivation of a 
farm. (p. 9.) 


12. 


[Hamilton’s analysis ef the eco- 
nomic advantages of the division 
of labor follows Adam Smith 
closely, but with no indication of 
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and judgment with which it is any- 
where directed or applied, seem 
to have been the effects of the 
division of labor. (Book I. chap. 
i, i. 5.) 

This great increase of the quan- 
tity of work, which, in consequence 
of the division of labor the same 
number of people are capable of 
performing, is owing to three differ- 
ent circumstances: (I.) To the in- 
crease of dexterity in every partic- 
ular workman; (II.) To the saving 
of the time which is commonly 
lost in passing from one species of 
work to another; (III.) To the in- 
vention of a great number of ma- 
chines which facilitate and abridge 
labor, and enable one man to do 
the work of many. (i. 9.) 

I. The improvement of the dex- 
terity of the workman necessarily 
increases the quantity of the work 
he can perform; and the division 
of labor, by reducing every man’s 
business to some one simple opera- 
tion, and by making this operation 
the sole employment of his life, 
necessarily increases very much 
the dexterity of the workman. 
(i. 9.) 

II. The advantage which is 
gained by saving the time com- 
monly lost in passing from one 
sort of work to another is much 
greater than we should, at first 
view, be apt to imagine it. It is 
impossible to pass very quickly 
from one kind of work to another 
that is carried on in a different 
place and with quite different 
tools. (i. 10.) 

[Smith then gives illustrations, 
while Hamilton gives a more gen- 
eralized and abstract statement, 
suggested by Smith’s illustrations.] 

III, Everybody must be sensi+ 
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indebtedness beyond the opening 
phrase. Extracts only are cited.] 

1. As to the division of labor. 

It has justly been observed that 
there is scarcely anything of 
greater moment in the economy 
of a nation than the proper divi- 
sion of labor. The separation of 
occupations causes each to be car- 
ried to a much greater perfection 
than it could possibly acquire if 
they were blended. This arises 
principally from three circum- 
stances. 

ist. The greater skill and dex- 
terity naturally resulting from a 
constant and undivided applica- 
tion to a single object. It is evi- 
dent that these properties must 
increase in proportion to the sep- 
aration and simplification of ob- 
jects, and the steadiness of the 
attention devoted to each, and 
must be less in proportion to the 
complication of objects and the 
number among which the atten- 
tion is distracted. 

2d. The economy of time, by 
avoiding the loss of it, incident 
to a frequent transition from one 
operation to another of a different 
nature. This depends on various 
circumstances,—the transition it- 
self, the orderly disposition of the 
implements, machines, and ma- 
terials employed in the operation 
to be relinquished, the preparatory 
steps to the commencement of a 
new one, the interruption of the 
impulse which the mind of the 
workman acquires from being en- 
gaged in a particular operation, 
the distractions, hesitations, and 
reluctances which attend the pas- 
sages from one kind of business to 
another, 

8d. An extension of the use of 
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ble how much labor is facilitated 
and abridged by the application of 
proper machinery. It is unneces- 
sary to give any example. I shall 
only observe, therefore, that the 
invention of all those machines by 
which laber is so much facilitated 
and abridged seems to have been 
originally owing to the division 
of labor. Men are much more 
likely to discover easier and read- 
ier methods of attaining any ob- 
ject when the whole attention of 
their minds is directed towards 
that single object than when it is 
dissipated among a great variety 
of things. (i. 10, 11.) 

Many improvements have been 
made by the ingenuity of the 
makers of the machines, when to 
make them became the business of 
a peculiar trade. (i. 11.) 


13. 


A particular country... may 
frequently not have capital suffi- 
cient both to improve and culti- 
vate all its lands, to manufacture 
and prepare their whole rude prod- 
uce for immediate use and con- 
sumption, and to transport the 
surplus part either of the rude or 
manufactured produce to those 
distant markets where it can be 
exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home. 
(Book II. chap. v., i. 370.) 

It has been the principal cause 
of the rapid progress of our Amer- 
ican colonies towards wealth and 
greatness that almost their whole 
capitals have hitherto been em- 
ployed in agriculture. They have 
no manufactures, those household 
and coarser manufactures excepted 
which necessarily accompany the 


machinery. A man occupied on 
a single object will have it more in 
his power, and will be more nat- 
urally led to exert his imagination 
in devising methods to facilitate 
and abridge labor, than if he were 
perplexed by a variety of inde- 
pendent and dissimilar operations. 
Besides this, the fabrication of 
machines in numerous instances 
becoming itself a distinct trade, 
the artist who follows it has all 
the advantages which have been 
enumerated for improvement in 
his particular art, and in both 
ways the invention and applica- 
tion of machinery are extended. 


(pp. 16, 17.) 


18. 


The objections to the pursuit of 
manufactures in the United States, 
which next present themselves to 
discussion, represent an impracti- 
cability of success arising from 
three causes,—scarcity of hands, 
dearness of labor, want of capital. 
(p. 32.) 
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progress of agriculture, and which 
are the work of the women and 
children in every private family. 
The greater part, both of the ex- 
portation and coasting trade of 
America, is carried on by the 
capital of merchants who reside in 
Great Britain. Even the stores 
and warehouses from which goods 
are retailed in some provinces, 
particularly in Virginia and Mary- 
land, belong, many of them, to 
merchants who reside in the mother 
country. (i. 371.) 


14. 


If the society has not acquired 
sufficient capital both to cultivate 
all its lands and to manufacture 
in the completest manner the 
whole of its rude produce, there 
is even a considerable advantage 
that that rude produce should be 
exported by a foreign capital, in 
order that the whole stock of the 
society may be employed in more 
useful purposes. (Book III. chap. 
i, i. 385.) 


15. 


But this great profit cannot be 
made without employing the labor 
of other people in clearing and 
cultivating the land; and the dis- 
proportion between the great ex- 
tent of the land and the small 
number of the people, which 
commonly takes place in new col- 
onies, makes it difficult for him to 
get this labor. He does not, there- 
fore, dispute about wages, but is 
willing to employ labor at any 
price. The high wages of labor 
encourage population. The cheap- 
ness and plenty of good land en- 
cour, improvement, and enable 
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14, 


It may be affirmed, therefore, in 
respect to hands for carrying on 
manufactures, that we shall, in a 
great measure, trade upon a for- 
eign stock, reserving our own for 
the cultivation of our lands and 
the manning of our ships, as far 
as character and circumstances 
shall incline. (p. 34.) 


15. 


So far as the dearness of labor 
may be a consequence of the great- 
ness of profits in any branch of 
business, it is no obstacle to its 
success. The undertaker can af- 
ford to pay the price. (p. 35.) 
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the proprietor to pay those high 
wages. In those wages consists 
almost the whole price of the land; 
and, though they are high con- 
sidered as the wages of labor, they 
are low considered as the price of 
what is so very valuable. What 
encourages the progress of popula- 
tion and improvement encourages 
that of real wealth and greatness. 
(Book IV. chap. vii., Part IL., ii. 
145.) 


16. 


It is not by augmenting the capi- 
tal of the country, but by render- 
ing a greater part of that capital 
active and productive than would 
otherwise be so, that the most 
judicious operations of banking 
can increase the industry of the 
country. (Book II. chap. ii., i. 
$21.) 


17. 


The public funds of the different 
indebted nations of Europe, partic- 
ularly those of England, have by 
one author been represented as the 
accumulation of a great capital 
superadded to the other capital of 
the country, by means of which its 
trade is extended, its manufact- 
ures multiplied, and its lands 
cultivated and improved much be- 
yond what they could have been 
by means of that other capital 
only. He does not consider that 
the capital which the first credi- 
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16. 


The following considerations are 
of a nature to remove all inquie- 
tude on the score of want of capital. 

The introduction of banks, as 
has been shown on another occa- 
sion, has a powerful tendency to 
extend the active capital of a 
country. (p. 38.) 

[The above refers to his report 
on a national bank presented the 
year before, in December, 1790.] 

First. The augmentation of the 
active or productive capital of a 
country. [See Hamilton’s Works, 
J. C. Hamilton’s edition, iii. 108.] 


17. 


[That Hamilton had read Adam 
Smith on banking is clear. That, 
after doing so, while using Smith’s 
words, he should have fallen into 
the very fallacies Smith exposes, 
is surprising. His knowledge of A. 
Smith’s arguments, and his failure 
to be convinced, is evident in the 
discussion of public funds as 
capital.] 

This operation of public funds 
as capital is too obvious to be 
denied; but it is objected to the 
idea of their operating as an aug- 
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tors of the public advanced to 
government was, from the mo- 
ment in which they advanced it, 
a certain portion of the annual 
produce turned away from serving 
in the function of a capital to 
serve in that of a revenue, from 
maintaining productive laborers to 
maintain unproductive ones, and 
to be spent and wasted generally 
in the course of the year, without 
even the hope of any future repro- 
duction, etc. (ii. 524, 525.) 


18. 


Our woollen manufacturers, in 
order to justify their demand of 
such extraordinary restrictions and 
regulations, confidently asserted 
that English wool was of a peculiar 
quality, superior to that of any 
other country; that the wool of 
other countries could not, without 
some mixture of it, be wrought up 
into any tolerable manufacture; 
that fine cloth could not be made 
without it; that England, there- 
fore, if the exportation of it could 
be totally prevented, could monop- 
olize to herself almost the whole 
woollen trade of the world. (ii. 
234, 235.) 

To depress the price of this com- 
modity below what may be called 
its natural and proper price was 
the avowed purpose of those fiscal 
regulations; and there seems to be 
no doubt of their having produced 
the effect that was expected from 
them. (Book IV. chap. viii., ii. 
235.) 
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mentation of the capital of the 
community that they serve to oc- 
casion the destruction of some 
other capital to an equal amount. 
(pp. 41, 42.) 

[Hamilton, pp. 42, ff., devotes 
several pages to a vain attempt to 
confute Smith, and to establish the 
point that a national debt operates 
as an increase of the national 
capital. ] 


18. 


8. Prohibitions of the exporta- 
tion of the materials of manufact- 
ures. : 

[This article, obviously, is based 
toa considerable degree on Smith’s 
treatment of the prohibition in 
England of the export of wool, 
but is condensed and generalized. 
One or two similarities are noted.} 

The desire of securing a cheap 
and plentiful supply for the na- 
tional workmen, and, where the 
article is either peculiar to the 
country or of peculiar quality 
there, the jealousy of enabling 
foreign workmen to rival those of 
the nation with its own materials, 
are the leading motives to this 
species of regulation... . 

It is seen at once that its im- 
mediate operation is to abridge the 
demand and keep down the price 
of the produce of some other 
branch of industry, generally 
speaking of agriculture, to the 
prejudice of those who carry it on. 
(p. 68.) 

[Hamilton’s remarks on premi- 
ums (p. 69) cover the same general 
points as Smith’s, but there is less 
similarity of language (ii. 98).] 
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19. 


The quotation is from the Wealth 
of Nations (Book I. chap. xi., i. 
156). 


20. 


A tax upon the rent of land 
which varies with every variation 
of the rent, or which rises and falls 
according to the improvement or 
neglect of cultivation, is recom- 
mended, by that sect of men of 
letters in France who call them- 
selves the economists, as the most 
equitable of all taxes. All taxes, 
they pretend, fall ultimately upon 
the rent of land, and ought, there- 
fore, to be imposed equally upon 
the fund which must finally pay 
them. That all taxes ought to fall 
as equally as possible upon the 
fund which must finally pay them 
is certainly true. But, without en- 
tering into the disagreeable discus- 
sion of the metaphysical argu- 
ments by which they support their 
very ingenious theory, it will suffi- 
ciently appear, from the following 
review, what are the taxes which 
fall finally upon the rent of the 
land and what are those which 
fall finally upon some other fund. 
(Book V. chap. ii., ii. 420.) 
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19. 


[Hamilton’s only verbally exact 
quotation from the Wealth of Na- 
tions is the following on transpor- 
tation: —] 

The following remarks are suf- 
ficiently judicious and pertinent 
to deserve a literal quotation: 
“*Good roads, canals, and naviga- 
ble rivers, by diminishing the ex- 
pense of carriage, put the remote 
parts of a country [and so on, the 
citation ending with the sentence: | 
Their rents, however, have risen, 
and their cultivation has been im- 
proved since that time. (pp. 76, 
76.) 

20. 


[One other citation may be given 
to show that, in 1782, Hamilton 
had probably already studied the 
Wealth of Nations, or some other 
criticism of the Physiocratic the- 
ory of the impdt unique.] 

Indeed, many theorists in politi- 
cal economy have held that all 
taxes, wherever they originate, fall 
upon land, and have therefore been 
of opinion that it would be best 
to draw the whole revenue of 
the State immediately from that 
source, to avoid the expense of 
a more diversified collection, and 
the accumulations which will be 
heaped in their several stages upon 
the primitive sums advanced in 
those stages which are imposed on 
our trade. But, though it has 
been demonstrated that this the- 
ory has been carried to an extreme 
impracticable in fact, etc. (‘‘ The 
Constitutionalist,’’ Works, ii. 196.) 


Epwarp G. Bourne. 
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f- 
nt In recent histurical writing dealing with Anglo-Saxon con- 
~ ditions, a great place has been occupied by the “township.’’ 
a- : : 
‘ The example was set sixty years ago by Palgrave;* but it 
e does not seem to have been generally followed f until in 1874 
e Dr. Stubbs gave the word a prominent place in his Constitu- 
] tional History. With Dr. Stubbs the “township” was “the 
h unit of the constitutional machinery or local administration” ; t 
: and since then most writers on constitutional and legal history 

have followed in the same direction. The most detailed de- 

scription of the township was given by Mr. Green,§ who pict- 
" ured for us its “entrenchments,” “the homes within its 
; bounds,” and “the dwellers in” it. Professor Cunningham 
Q has spoken of “the lands they [sc., the English invaders] 
r had conquered” being “apportioned among the warriors in 


townships.” | Mr. Dowell has given the word the sanction of 
the historian of taxation.$ And, finally, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
after pointing out how unauthorized is the use of “ mark,” has 
| observed that “our proper English word [for “the English 
village community”), and the only one for which there is 
, ancient authority, is ‘township, afterwards latinized as 
| ‘vill.””** From England the use of the term has passed to 
: the United States; and it has been popularized especially by 
that group among the younger historians who have received 
their training at the Johns Hopkins University. Thus Pro- 

*“ Anglo-Saxon state composed of townships.” English Commonwealth, i. 
65, marginal abstract. 


+t“ Township” plays no part in the theories of Lappenberg, Kemble, Hallam 
(Supplementary Notes, 1848), and Freeman (Norman Conquest, 1867), and is barely 
mentioned by Pearson (History of England, 1867). The only writer, so far as I 
know, who attached much weight to Palgrave’s phrases before 1874 was Sir. 
Edward Creasy. ‘‘ We may safely follow him,” wrote Creasy in 1853, “ in taking, 
the Anglo-Saxon townships as the integral molecules out of which the Anglo- 
Saxon State was formed.” Rise and Progress of English Constitution (ed. 1886). 
p. &. 

+ Constitutional History, i. 88 (§ 39). § Making of England, 180-194. 


i Eng. Ind., i. 60. { History of Taxation, i. 5. ** Oxford Lectures, 124. 
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fessor Howard, in his learned and useful work on the Zocal 
Institutional History of the United States,* begins by stating 
as an accepted fact that “in the early records of English his- 
tory the tunscipe, or township, appears as the lowest form of 
self-government and the primary division of the state.” 

The language commonly used in this connection need 
not, perhaps, necessarily be understood as meaning that the 
phenomenon which the writers have in mind was actually 
known to the Saxons themselves as a “township” (tunscipe). 
It may be said that “township” is merely a modern name 
which it is convenient to apply to it. Yet, certainly, that lan- 
guage usually suggests that it was under that name that the 
Saxons knew it; and that was evidently the belief of Dr. 
Stubbs, when he spoke of King Alfred as having “no difficulty 
in recognizing in the vicus of Bede the tunscipe of his own 
land.” ¢ 

It is therefore of some interest, at least for historical ter- 
minology,—and possibly for other and more important rea- 
sons,— to point out that there is no good foundation in Anglo- 
Saxon sources for such a use of the term; that tunscipe in the 
few places where it does appear does not mean an area of 
land, an extent of territory, or even the material houses and 
crofts of a village; that it is probably nothing more than a 
loose general term for “the villagers.” Some feeling that 
this is the case has probably occurred to many who have 
looked into the matter, but I do not know that it has ever 
been pointed out in print. 

Only three passages in Anglo-Saxon literature have as yet 
been found in which the word tunscipe appears,— the Saxon 
translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, v. 10, the laws of 
Edgar, iv. 8, and the Saxon Chronicle, s. a 1137. Of these 
the first is by far the most important, since it is supposed to 
establish the equivalence of tunscipe and vicus. 

In his account of the murder of certain English mission- 
aries among the Old Saxons —i.¢., the Saxons of the continent 
— Bede had paused to remark that “the Old Saxons have not 
a king, but a great number of satraps set over their nation.” 
He then tells of the murder; and Dr. Stubbs thus comments 


*Vol, i, p. 18. t Constitutional History, i. 45 (§ 22). 
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upon the sequel: “In connection with the same story the ven- 
erable historian describes one of these satraps as acting with 
summary jurisdiction on the inhabitants of a vicus which was 
under the mediate government of a villicus. King Alfred, 
when he translated Bede, had no difficulty in recognizing in 
the satrap the ealdorman, in the villicus the éungerefa, in the 
vicus the tunscipe of his own land.” 

Before looking more closely at the passage, two remarks are 
in place. The first is of trifling consequence. It is that the 
only scholarly editor * this old version of Bede has yet found 
is of opinion that its language is so evidently Anglian that it 
cannot possibly be attributed to Alfred, and assigns the ear- 
liest manuscript of it to the latter half of the tenth century. 

The other consideration is more vital. In no other passage 
of this old English version is there any possibility of asserting 
that vicus is translated tunscipe. Vicus and villa are every- 
where else, at any rate, represented by tun. The following 
is, I believe, a pretty complete list of the passages in Bede 
where vicus and villa appear : — 

iii. 16, viculis = tunas. 

iii. 17, villé regia = cynelecan tune. 
ui. 17, villis regis = cyninges tune. 
iii. 17, vicus = tun. 

ili. 17, vicum = tun. 

iii. 21, vico regis = tune cyninges. 
iii. 22, villa regia = cynelecan tuune. 
iii, 22, vico regio = cynelican tune. 
v. 4, villa comitis = gesithes tun. 

vy. 12, villulae = tunes. 


And now, on looking at v. 10, it will be seen that there also 
the anonymous translator puts tun for vicus. Bede tells us 
that, when the satrapa (ealdorman) of the Old Saxons heard 
of the murder, he was wroth, and “mittens occidit vicanos illos 
omnes, vicumgue incendio consumpsit,” which the translator 
renders “ heht thone tunscipe ealne ofslean, and thone tun for- 
bernan.” Thus tunscipe here is not a place, or an area, or a 
district, but a group of persons,— the villagers, the people of 
the village. 

*Dr. Miller, in Introduction to the Old English Version of Bede's Ecclesias- 
ttoal History. Early English Text Society, 1890. 
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Before turning to the passage from Edgar’s laws, let us look 
at the Chronicle, where again the meaning is unmistakable. 
Speaking of the misdeeds of the barons in the reign of Stephen, 
the chronicler says, “They laid ‘gilds’ on the towns (tunes), 
and called it ‘tenserie’; and, when the miserable men had 
no more to give, then plundered they and burned all the 
towns; and well mightest thou fare a whole day’s journey nor 
ever shouldst thou find a man settled in a town [in tune sit- 
tende}, nor land tilled. . . . If two or three men came riding to 
a town [an tun], all the tunscipe fled before them, and weened 
that they were robbers.”* Here, again, the tunscipe are the 
people of the tun. 

The law of Edgar (iv. 8) ordains that, “if a man, being out 
on any journey, unintentionally make a bargain without having 
declared it when he rode out,” he shall “declare it when he 
comes home”; “and, if it be live stock, let him, with witness 
of his township [mid his tunscipes gewitnysse]}, bring it to the 
common pasture.” ft Now, it may, of course, be maintained 
that this implies the formal action of the officials of a district 
organized for administrative purposes. But it is surely much 
more likely to have the more commonplace meaning that the 
man who unexpectedly brings a strange beast into the village, 
which he says he has bought, is not to hurry it off to the past- 
ures without telling any one about it, but is to publish his 
story abroad, and put the beast on the pasture under the eyes 
and with the knowledge of the other inhabitants of the village. 
For let us look at the context. The previous clause says “he 
who rides in quest of any cattle [i.¢., to buy], let him declare 
(beforehand) to his neighbors about what he rides.” And in 
this clause itself the law goes on to order that, if the bringer 
of the strange cattle do not call in the “witness” within five 
days, “the town’s men” are to declare it to the “ealdor” of 
the hundred ; “and let them be exempt from ‘ wite,’ both them- 
selves and their herdsmen, and let him forfeit the cattle who 
brought it thither, because he would not declare it to his 
neighbors [his neah-geburum].” | And, when we add to the 

*Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, 262. 

t Thorpe’s translation in Ancient Laws and Institutes (fol. ed.), 116. 


+ It may be noticed that this law of Edgar seems to assume that every tun is 
subordinate in some sort of way to a.“‘landrica” ; for it orders that half the for- 
feited cattle are to go to the landrica, half to the hundred. 
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argument from the context, that fairly deducible from the 
proved meaning of the word in the two other places, it is 
difficult to see how there can any longer be much doubt. 
Schmid, with only this passage before him, had apparently no 
hesitation in defining tunscipe as “die Bewohnerschaft eines 
tun.”* The formation of the word may be roughly paralleled 
with that of geferscipe, a body of companions on a journey, or 
gebeorscipe (= beer-ship), a drinking party (convivium), in the 
story of Caedmon.t 


The later history of the word “township” would probably 
repay investigation. It is certainly not a common word in 
literature until comparatively recent times; and, where it does 
appear, its old meaning seems often to cling to it. At least, 
such a meaning is just as fairly assignable to it as the more 
formal and institutional one. This is the case in the one pas- 
sage in which it occurs in Shakspere : } — 


Suffolk. ... What’s here? [Reads.] ‘‘ Against the Duke of Suffolk 
for enclosing the commons of Meiford.’” How now, sir knave ? 

Second Petitioner. Alas, sir, Iam but a poor petitioner of our whole 
township.§ 


So also with the certificate of the sale of church plate (1547) 
in the parish of Beccles. “Beccles... sold anno primo Ed- 
ward sexti Regis, etc., by the townshype and Churchewardens 
so much plate as amounteth to the sum of xii.” | 

Yet as early as 1414 the word had begun to be used for a 
certain local area.J In a petition of that year — the first Eng- 


* Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Glossar, 8.v. 

t Old English Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, iv. 24. 

t Second Part of King Henry VI., Act L., Scene 3. 

§ Here Schmidt, Shakespeare Lextoon, ae - at the passage, we may sup- 
pose, without constitutional prep defi “ Township: The body of 
the inhabitants of a town.” 


| Hast Anglian, May, 1885, quoted by W. F. Allen, Monographs and Eesaye, 





{It is very probable it was used a good deal earlier. Tunscipemot occurs in 
certain charters of Richard I. and John ; but, as Professor Maitland observes 
(Law Quarterly Review, ix. 226), its occurrence here “in close connection with the 
*hustings’ and the ‘ portmanemot’ suggests that it was chiefly within the cities 
and boroughs that a township-moot was to be found.” It is significant that in 
Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old English Language (3d ed., 1878), “ compiled 
from writings of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries,” 
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lish petition on the Rolls of Parliament —we find “ the manor 
and township of Chestreton.”* And in the sixteenth century 
the word was quite commonly used by the translators of the 
statutes as the equivalent for “ ville.” 

Nevertheless, there is a good deal to.make one believe that 
town continued to be the common popular term for what we 
may describe in general language as a rural centre of popula- 
tion even into the eighteenth century. Chaucer’s model priest 
from the country was “a poure persone of a toun.” + The en- 
closure act of 1488-89 speaks of the “ pulling-down of townes,” 
and of “townes” where “two hundred persons were occupied, 
and now be there occupied ii or iii herdemen.”¢ The six- 
teenth-century translation of the Ordinance of Laborers of 
1849, as well as that of the Statute of Laborers of 1360-61, 
uses toun for villa and ville.§ Lever, preaching in 1550, de- 
scribes how, before the Reformation, “there were in some 
townes 6, some 8, and some 12 kyne, given unto a slock for 
the relief of the poor.” | In a Certificate of Church Goods in 
Suffolk, in the Customary of Tettenhall Regis (1604), and in 
Colonel Hutchinson’s Memoirs “town” is used for “manor” ]; 
while the same Certificates of church goods of 1547 give abun- 
dant examples of its use for “parish.”** Coke translates 
Littleton’s statement, ‘‘chescun burgh est un ville, mes nemy 
@ converso,” “every borough is a town, but not é converso” ; 
and goes on to comment: “It cannot be a town in law unless it 
hath, or in times past hath had, a church and celebration of 
divine service, sacraments and burials.... There be in Eng- 
land and Wales eight thousand eight hundred and three towns 
though there are some fifteen references for tun in various senses, there is but 
one for tunscipe ; and that is the passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle already 
discussed. 

* Rot. Pari., iv. 57. I owe this reference to Mr. Oliphant’s New English. Mr. 
Oliphant speaks of “‘ township " as a “ new word.” 

t+ Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 1. 480. He had a “ wide parish,” and his brother 
was a “ plowman.” 

4 Hen. VIT., ©. 19; St. of R., ti, 642. § St. of R., 1. 307, 367. 

i Lever’s Sermon before the King, Arber’s Reprint, 82. 

J Quoted in Allen’s Monographs, 273, 275. 

** Jbid., 268, 269. For other examples of the equivalence of town and parish, 


circa A.D. 1600, see Professor Channing's convincing essay on Town and County 
Government in the English Colonies (1884), 9-11. 
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or thereabouts.”* The Act of 138 & 14 Charles II. c. 6, 
groups together “ parish, ¢own, village, or hamlet”; + and Mr. 
Toulmin Smith gives long extracts from the records of the 
parish of Ardley in Hertford for the period 1707-1831, found 
in a volume marked “The Towne Book.”{ Even to-day 
there are parts of England where “town” (in Yorkshire pro- 
nouaced ¢oon) is still the rustic term for village.§ 

That in particular cases “town” (villa), “manor,” and 
“parish” often did not coincide is very apparent. There 
were many instances of parishes including more than one 
town; but the above instances make it clear that in common 
usage, over a large part of the country, the three terms were 
equivalents. Thus Coke declares, “By the name of a town, 
villa, a manor may pass,” and, in another place, “If a matter 
be alleged in parochid, it shall be intended in law that it con- 
taineth no more towns than one, unless the party doth shew 
the contrary.” || 

It may be added that the far more general use of the word 
town than of township in early New England is most naturally 
explained by supposing that it was the word ordinarily em- 
ployed in England at the time of the migration,—at any 
rate, in East Anglia. And it is worth while to recall the 
common use of town for the village on a landlord’s estate 
in Ireland,{ and its appearance in the same sense in Southern 
Scotland.** 


* Co. TAt. [115 b], sect. 171. 
t Cited by Toulmin Smith, The Parish, second edition, 108. + Tdid., 525. 


§See the Provincial Dictionaries of Halliwell and Wright, and, better still, 
Morris, Yorkshire Folk Talk, and Baker, Northamptonshire Glossary. 


| Co, ZAt, (56a), sect. 1; [125b], sect. 193. For this latter reference I am indebted 
to the courtesy of Sir Frederick Pollock. 


9 A good instance is given in Miss Edgeworth’s Absentee, where also the cir- 
eumstance that the authoress thinks it necessary to add an explanation shows 
that she supposed the word would be strange to her polite readers: ‘‘He arrived 
at a village, or as it was called a town, which bore the name of Colambre.. . 
Lord Colambre... asked him to whom the town belonged, and who were the 
proprietors of the neighboring estates. ‘The town belongs to an absentee lord, 
—one Lord Clonbrony’”’ (chap. ix.). 


** Z.g., the “auld town” of St. Ronan’s. St. Ronan’s Well, chap. ii. See also 


the examples in Jamieson, Dictionary of Scottish Language, especially of “ town- 
gate ’’ for village street in the south. 
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If, then, it was town that the country folk themselves were 
wont to speak of, it is a little difficult to understand how town- 
ship has obtained its literary prominence. It is probably the 
result, in the main, of the employment of town, from a period 
at least as early as the sixteenth century,* for an urban centre, 
—as an equivalent, in short, for urds. This itself, of course, is 
not an ultimate fact, and needs explanation. But it is easy to 
see that, when this other use became common in cities and 
boroughs, writers who addressed themselves to an urban pub- 
lic would feel the need of a word not liable to misunderstand- 
ing, and would tend to adopt township. The country folk 
themselves would not feel the ambiguity, and would continue 
to speak of their towns. It may not be far-fetched to suggest 
that there is a further and even more literary explanation of 
the prominence given to the word township by recent writers. 
The late Professor Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
commented + on the curious fact that, although “at present the 
word ‘township’ is not in use in New England, except occa- 
sionally ...and never as a body politic,t it is the word, fus- 
tened upon by De Tocqueville, that is regularly used by for- 
eign writers to describe the New England town system.” De 
Tocqueville was doubtless unconsciously influenced by the 
contemporary English literary use of township; but it does 
seem very probable that his employment of the word gave 
it a dignity, a sort of politico-philosophical propriety, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries which it had never enjoyed before, 
and which not a little influenced even the most scholarly his- 
torians. § 

*It is commonly so, for instance, in Shakspere. t Monographs, 269. 


21t is now currently said that “ township” is only accurately used for the area 
or stretch of land, and that “town” is the only proper term for the body as a 
juristic person, or as a a political or administrative organism. How far this agrees 
with se th-century usage I am unable to say. Freeman’s Town Officer (for 
Massachusetts), which passed through several editions at the end of the eigh- 
teenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, seems to use ‘‘ town” alone, and 
speaks not only of “the power and duty of towns,” but of “inhabitants of a 
town.” 


§Za Démocratie en Amérique, chap. v. Mr. Bryce, American Common- 
wealth, chap. xiviii., returns to the more accurate term “town.” He gives a quo- 
tation from Jefferson, “‘ Those wards called townships in New England,” which 
may help to explain whence De Tocqueville got the word. 
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To return to Anglo-Saxon times. It might very naturally 
be said that the effect of the foregoing argument is no more 
than to replace “township” by “town,” and that such a 
change is immaterial,— that it is a difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
the adoption of a more correct terminology will be of scientific 
advantage ; and for this reason. So long as we speak of the 
Anglo-Saxon “township ” we can hardly help attaching to 
the word somewhat of the meaning which it has borne since 
the sixteenth century. We think of it as an area inhabited by 
freemen with an administrative machinery in the hands of an 
assembly of those inhabitants and of officers chosen by them. 
We start, therefore, with a sort of unconscious presumption 
that the “township” was what we call “free.”* Townships 
under a lord we speak of as “dependent townships”; and we 
can hardly help thinking of them as exceptional or as later 
than the free ones. Now, it is this question as to the position 
of the body of the population in the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
times that is just now at issue; and no student would say that 
at present the question is settled. And, while that is so, it is 
surely better to use a terminology which is as far as possible 
from suggesting an answer which we are not yet in a position 
to prove,—to say simply that we know of the existence among 
the Saxons of villae and vict and ¢uns, and there for the pres- 
ent leave the matter.t 

So far we have been dealing with a narrowly limited mat- 


*C/. Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 89. 


t It is not, however, unfair to add that the use of tun itself may be adduced 
as strengthening somewhat the argument for supposing that the later “ towns’’ 
grew up around seigneurial or dominical households. Town is still used in 
Scotland for a single farmstead. In Devonshire and some other parts of Eng- 
land it is used for the court or farm yard. In Ireland tun denotes ‘‘the 
grass-plot, enclosed within a low green bank or raised dyke, which surrounds the 
farm-house.”’ This is in perfect harmony with the accepted derivation of the 
word, which interprets it as an “enclosure,” and connects it with the German 
Zaun, a hedge. But there seems no reason for supposing that whole villages 
were enclosed,— either the whole land of the village (as Nasse understands Kem- 
ble to mean, and, as he justly says, is inconsistent with the later history of enclos- 
ures) or merely the group of village homesteads (as Nasse conjectures, Agricult- 
ural Community, 15). If so, the application of the term to a village must be 
a secondary use, and may very well have come to it from the fact (if true) that it 
grew up around the tun of a lord. Town, in brief, suggests the same sort of 
prima facie argument as villa. 
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ter,— the use of the word “township,” — and engaged in the 
interpretation of certain definite citations; and this was the 
only object of this paper. But it can do no great harm to 
tack on to this some speculations as to the history of the 
“tun ” itself, if it is distinctly stated that they are but tenta- 
tive speculations, thrown out by way of experiment. 

From the earliest time for which we have any information 
there were villae and tuns scattered over England. The ap- 
pearance of the two terms is practically contemporaneous. 
Tun occurs first, in an authentic document, in a charter of 
a.D. 674, where Wulfhere of Mercia sells to a relative 
“aliquam partem agri in hereditatem perpetuam, id est v. 
manentes, ubi ruricoli nominantur Dilingéwn, cum campis et 
silvis et omnibus utensilibus ad isto agro pertinente” ;* while 
villa confronts us again and again in Bede’s Historia Ke- 
clesiastica. Now, Bede was born a.p. 672, and ceased writing 
his Ecclesiastical History, which he had probably begun some 
years before, in 731. The “king’s tun,” the “ earl’s tun,” and 
“@ man’s tun” do indeed occur in the laws of Ethelbert of 
Kent,f assignable to circa a.v. 600. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the editors of the Anglo-Saxon laws are agreed 
that “it would be unreasonable to suppose that these laws 
have descended to us in their primitive state,” ¢ though they 
probably contain the substance of some of Ethelbert’s enact- 
ments; so that it were unsafe to lay any great stress upon 
them. 

It can hardly be disputed, also, that the words were equiva- 
lents, though we have no examples of translation before the 
tenth century.§ Accordingly, we should hesitate, I think, 
before speaking either of tun being “latinized ” as villa or villa 
being “anglicized” as tun. To say that wn was latinized “after- 
wards” as villa is to suggest that the English institution was 

*Earle’s Land Charters, 4. t §§ 5, 13, 17. 

t Thorpe, Ancient Laws, Preface, iv. Cy. Schmid, Gesetze, Einleitung, xxx: 
“Es is schwer zu glauben dass derselbe uns die Sprache Athelbirhts treu 
wiedergegeben habe.” 

§ Besides the Old English Version of Bede, see the charter of A.D. 940, granting 
land at “Oswalding villam,” with its contemporary endorsement, “‘Oswalding 
tun,” in Kemble, C. D., ccclxxxv., and Earle, 175. Cf. the charter of 780, C. D., 
cxl., where of four villulae the names of two end in tun. 
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really known only as tun, and that scholars consciously sought 
for a designation in a dead language, and chose villa,— per- 
haps unwisely. It would be truer, probably, to say that 
people who used English commonly called the thing tun, 
and people who used Latin called it villa.* To determine 
what proportion of the inhabitants spoke of it under one name 
and what under the other, we should have to answer the ques- 
tion, still hotly disputed, as to whether the Provincials survived 
under new masters. It must be allowed that villa does not 
survive in place-names to anything like the same extent as 
tun or ham, or as ville survives in Gaul. Such a phrase as “ ubi 
ruricoli nominantur Dilingtwn” in the charter of a.p. 674, or 
“in vico regio qui dicitur Rendlaesham,” t+ is good evidence 
that then and there a name of English origin was used. Yet 
in his Life of the Abbots of Wearmouth Bede tells us of 
“terra viginti familiarum in loco qui incolarum lingua Ad 
Villam Sambuce vocatur.” { And Professor Earle has shown 
some reason for believing that villa has survived to a larger 
extent than we had imagined, and that “it is obscurely em- 
bedded in some of our place-names.” § 


But what were these villae and tuns? It is very possible 
that some, both of the villae and of the tuns, were still simply 
“country-houses” with enclosed farmsteads, but without any 
group of residents around them except the handful of persons 
who formed the family and household of the owner. It is 
quite conceivable that in some cases they were groups of free 
proprietors living together in villages. But it is far more 
probable that in most, if not all, cases they were private es- 
tates, having upon them villages of dependants of various de- 


* We commonly think of these latter as only a few clergy. There is, however, 
&@ passage in Bede which would seem to imply that Latin was known to some ex- 
tent by a good number of people. ‘‘Haec [insula] in praesenti quinque gentium 
linguis unam ...summae veritatis... scientiam scrutatur et confitetur, Anglo- 
ram videlicet, Brittorum, Scottorum, Pictorum et Latinorum, quae (sc. Latinorum 
lingua ?] meditatione scripturarum ceteris omnibus est facta communis” (lib. i, 
cap. 1). 

t Bede, Historia Ecolestastiea, iii. 22. 

t Vita Abbatum Wiremuthensium, in Complete Works of Bede, ed. Giles (1843), 
iv. 386. 
§ “The Villa and the Manor,” in the Zconomic Journal, ii. 744. 
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grees, from slaves up to free tenants. If we assume, as Gibbon 
did,* that the English conquerors would find it “their interest 
to preserve the peasants as well as the cattle of the unresisting 
country,” no difficulty will remain: we shall conclude that the 
estates known as villae of the Roman time survived with much 
of their old organization and population, to become the nuclei 
round which would grow up the later manors. And we can 
draw this conclusion without necessarily imagining that every 
English warrior who did not become the lord of a villa became 
aserf. It is very possible that there was a considerable num- 
ber of free English proprietors at first, who were gradually 
drawn into the vortex of manorial formation around the villa 
nuclei. But, if Gibbon’s assumption seems too hazardous, there 
are other and independent reasons for the same view as to the 
Anglo-Saxon villa or tun. In the first place there can be 
little doubt that, at the time when Bede wrote, villa elsewhere 
in Western Europe commonly denoted an estate with depend- 
ants upon it.t The burden of proof is upon those who would 
assert that Bede used it in any other sense. In the second 
place, the earliest charters of land use as the units of measure- 
ment cassati, manentes, and tributarii, either actually transfer- 
ring so many cassati, etc., or the land of so many cassati.t 
Now, these were quite common terms on the continent for 
predial serfs and their holdings;§ and it would be very odd 
if the terms had been used here without similar classes having 
existed.| Moreover, some of the earliest grants of such more 
or less servile holdings describe them as being “in [more 


* Decline and Fall, chap. xxxviii. 


+ As far as Ican make out, this does not seem to be denied even by M. Flach, 
who, in his Origines de l’ Ancienne France (1893), has taken up the cudgels against 
M. Fustel de Coulanges, and has tried to make out that the Frankish villae were 
in some cases independent villages. 


¢ Cassaté and manentes occur on every page of Earle’s Land Charters. For 
tridutarti see charters of A.D. 693, C. D., xxxvi., 725, C. D., M., and 780, C. D., exl. 


§ On tributarti see Waitz, Deutsche Verf ngegeschichte, ii. 223, 224. 


It is true that these terms do not appear outside the land charters; but then 
our evidence is very scanty. The forms of the charters may have been awk- 
wardly copied from Italian precedents. Still, the conditions cannot have been 
altogether dissimilar, or it would hardly have been possible to estimate the size 
of an estate by the number of such tenures. Cy. Hallam, Middle Ages (ed. 1870), 

i. 366. 
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rarely “ubi”’] the place called (such and such a) tun* or 
ham,” ¢ and go on to speak of the appurtenant enjoyment of 
fields, pastures, meadows, etc. That is, they imply that the 
tun or ham was some part of a larger unit, made up of a num- 
ber of such servile holdings with their appurtenances, much in 
the same way as the later manor was made up of plough-lands 
or yard-lands. And, in the third place, it is a curious circum- 
stance that, whenever Bede speaks of a village (vicws, in the 
old English version ¢un),—such as, if we had no farther in- 
formation, we might suppose to be a village of free proprietors, 
— he either adds some such word as regis or regius, or speaks 
of it later as villa ; and in the same way that, when villa alone 
is used, it is either qualified by comitis or regis, or is the sub- 
ject of a grant.t 


The earlier tun or ham or villa was thus, in all probability, 
usually an estate containing upon it a group of dependants liv- 
ing together in what we may call a village. And the view of 
social evolution to which such a conclusion brings us is that 
“the village community” of later times, so far as it existed, 
was in large measure the result of the common bond or tie to 
the proprietor, the lord, or seigneur.§ The sense of community 
of interests, the habit of joint action created by seigneurial or, 
to use Professor Earle’s term, dominical pressure, would sur- 
vive, and even for a time grow stronger as the grasp of the 
lord was loosened. And so out of the dependent group 
would slowly grow the “town” and “township,”—the latter 
originally the “villagers” or “townsfolk” in a loose sense, 
then coming to be associated with the idea of corporate unity, 
like villata, and then naturally being extended to the area 
cultivated by the villagers. Out of it would arise much of 
the “parish” machinery of later times; and, in places favored 


* Z.g., charters of 674 (Earle, 4) and 714 (C. D., xlvii.). 
+ £.g., charters of 692 and 704, C. D., xxxv., lii. 
+See the list given above. The only exception is the vicus among the Old 


Saxons; about which we are only told that it had a villicus who was in some un- 
explained way subordinate to a satrapa. 


§The necessary co-operation of the open-field system of husbandry had cer- 
tainly much also to do with it ; but that opens another field of inquiry, which we 
cannot enter here. 
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by circumstances, municipal self-government would also find 
there its beginning. 

But we must not antedate the various stages in this process. 
When we come to look up the authorities that are given 
for the “functions” of the Anglo-Saxon “township,” it 
is startling to find how they slip from between our fingers. 
No scholar is now inclined to build much upon the single 
appearance of mearc-mot in a document professing to be of 
a.D. 971, and regarded by Kemble himself as of doubtful 
authenticity.* But it is hardly realized that with the disap- 
pearance of mearc-mot disappears all the Saxon evidence for 
a township assembly of any sort. Important administrative 
functions have been assigned to the Anglo-Saxon township: 
“it carried into effect the requisitions of the higher courts in 
the way of taxes and other exactions, the pursuit of criminals, 
and the search for stolen goods”; f and four passages are 
cited from the laws. One only of these is early. It is a clause 
of the laws of Hlothere and Eadric.{ This happens to be 
one of the most obscure, and probably corrupt, passages in the 
laws,— a passage which Schmid gives up the attempt to trans- 
late; and all that can be made out of it is that, if a man is 
accused of stealing another, he is to swear to his innocence 
with the help of certain compurgators, “each in the ¢un to 
which he belongs.” Possibly the ceremony took place before 
the altar of the village church,— a most natural thing to do, 
and implying very little function on the part of the townfolk 
except that of “occasional crowd.” The next is that require- 
ment of Edgar’s already discussed, which requires the witness 
of the neighbors, when cattle have been acquired. The third 
is another clause of the same set of laws: § “I will that towns- 
men (éunes-men) and their herdsmen have the same enquiry 
concerning my live cattle and that of my thegns as they have 
concerning their own. But if my reeve, or any other man, 
more or less powerful, shun this, and command things un- 
seemly, either to townsmen or their herdsmen, let the Danes 
choose, according to their laws, what punishment they will 


*C.D., pixviii. See also Earle, Land Charters, xlv., and Pollock, Ozford Lect- 
ures. 


t Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 97. + Sect. 5. §iv. 13, 
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adopt respecting him.”* This is certainly far from lucid. 
And the fourth passage comes from the laws of Ethelred,f 
assignable to so late a date as a.p. 997, This simply says that 
“he who robs a man in broad daylight, and he [i.e., the 
robbed] declare it in three ¢tuns, (he) shall not be entitled to 
any frith”; #.e., apparently, the robbed person can take sum- 
mary vengeance, or get it taken, on the criminal, if he first 
makes the business known in three neighboring villages. In 
all these laws there is scarcely any trace of formal administra- 
tive or police action on the part of the tum or (its supposed) 
officers. What most nearly approaches to it is the clause in 
Edgar’s Ordinance of the Hundred, in the second half of the 
tenth century, requiring the assistance of the “tithing men” 
in the pursuit and punishment of thieves.t But the relation 
of the “tithing” to the “town” is a tangled mystery, upon 
which it were rash to enter here. It is with the “town” and 
“township” that we are now dealing ; and one is very much 
inclined to agree in the sweeping statement that the Anglo- 
Saxon township (or tun) “had not a single constitutional func- 
tion of any kind, sort, or description.” § 

One supposed function — and that, if real, an important one 
-— still, however, remains to be considered. The township, it 
is said, “arranged the representation of its interests in the 
courts of the hundred and the shire where the gerefa and four 
best men appeared for the township.” || And, again, “in the 
Jree townships the reeve and the four best men were the legal 
representatives of the community in the court of the hundred 
and the shire.” The one authority cited is “the laws of 


* Thorpe’s translation, Ancient Laws, 117. t iii. 15. + Edgar, i. 2. 
§ North American Review, July, 1874 (vol. cxix. p. 239). 


i Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 97. 


{ 1bid., 1.102. Such astatement lends itself very easily to political philosophiz- 
ing. Thus Mr. Gardiner, speaking of “ the institutions of the [English] settlers ” 
in Britain, compares them with those of the Roman Empire thus: “The organiza- 
tion of which he [every freeman] formed part did not, as in the empire, reach from 
the state to the individual, but from the individual to the state. Every town- 
ship... made its appearance every month in the hundred mote to decide quarrels 
and witness contracts,” Gardiner and Mullinger, Introduction to the Study of 
English History, 18. So, also, Mr. Fiske contrasts the “ Roman Idea and English 
Idea,” or Non-representation and Representation, thus: ‘‘In the [Anglo-Saxon] 
county meeting we may observe a singular feature, something never seen before 
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Henry I.” Now, these “laws” are an unauthorized compila- 
tion, assigned by Dr. Liebermann to the period between 1108 
and 1118. It is possible— nay, probable — that “ they contain 
very many vestiges of ancient English jurisprudence.” But it 
would be eminently unsafe to select any clause as containing 
such a “vestige,” unless the archaic nature of the ordinance 
were clearly proved by other evidence. And, after all, what 
precisely do these laws say?* In the paragraph dealing with 
the county courts it declares : — 


§7. Si quis baronum regis vel aliorum comitatui secundum legem 
interfuerit, totam terram, quam illic in dominio suo habet, adquietare 
poterit. Eodem modo est si dapifer ejus legitime fuerit. Si uterque 
necessario desit, prepositus et sacerdos et quatuor de melioribus villae 
adsint pro omnibus qui nominatim non erunt ad placitum submoniti. 

§8. Item in hundedo decrevimus observandum de locis et vicibus et 
judicum observantiis, de causis singulorum justis examinationibus audi- 
endis, de domini et dapiferi vEL sacerdotis et praepositi et meliorum 
hominum presentia. 


Is it necessary to point out that what this anonymous writer 
of the beginning of the twelfth century says is that the priest 
and reeve and the rest are to attend only if the lord or his 
steward are obliged to be absent, and that he assumes that 
there is a lord as the normal condition of things ? t 


in the world, something destined to work out vaster political results than Cesar 
ever dreamt of. This county meeting is not a primary assembly: all the freemen 
from all the townships cannot leave their homes and their daily business to 
attend it. Nor is it merely an assembly of notables, attended by the most impor- 
tant men of the neighborhood. It is a representative assembly, attended by 
select men from each township. We may see in it the germ of the British parlia- 
ment and of the American congress, as indeed of all modern legislative bodies.’’ 
The Beginnings of New England, 28. 
* Leges Henrict Primi, vii. 7,8; Schmid, Gesetze, 440. 


t Mr. Bigelow, History of Procedure in England, 134, argues as follows: ‘‘ The 
statement that the reeve, priest, and four men represented the lower classes” 
(which is hardly the exact case), “‘ when the baron and his steward were necessarily 
detained, probably does not mean that the attendance of such representative 
Pp was dependent upon the absence of the baron and steward, but that, if 
the latter were excusably absent, then the lower classes, such as were represented 
by the baron and his steward, when present, were to be represented by the dele- 
gates attending with the parish priest. And, if this be true, it follows that this 
delegation (being regularly present) properly and always represented others than 
those represented by the barons.”” I must confess that this seems a mere juggle 
with words, occasioned by the assumption that this “regular presence” of the 
“ delegation” is beyond question, forgetting that this particular passage is the 
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The only reason that remains for attributing to the Anglo- 
Saxon “township ” —‘¢.e., town — certain functions of the kind 
we have been looking for is the argument from supposed 
“survivals.” * The courts of the manors, and the parish meet- 
ings of a later date, had certain features, which, if we start 
with an unconscious presupposition as to the original constitu- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon society, may easily strike us as “archaic,” 
as “vestiges” and “survivals.” But this is one of the most 
dangerous of arguments. Every one of those customs and 
features may be just as well—in default of evidence to the 
contrary — regarded as the outcome of an evolution away 
from the original condition. What is vitally necessary and 
alone sufficient is early evidence as to the early condition 
itself. 

W. J. AsHizy. 


only evidence. The utmost that can be said is that here we may see the very 
beginnings of the idea of representation. But it should not be forgotten that the 
same compilation says of the county courts, “‘Intersint episcopi. .. praepositi, 
barones, vavassores, tungrevii et caeteri terrarum domint”’ (vii. 2); and “ Regis 
judices sunt barones comitatus, qut liberas in eis terras habent...villant vero 
vel cotseti... non sunt inter legum judices numerandi”’ (xxix. 1). 


*I have since observed that Dr. Stubbs makes somewhat the same concession 
in regard to representation in the county court (Constitutional History, i. 128). 
This point, he says, ‘‘left questionable in the laws, is proved by the later prac- 
tice’; and he refers to the county courts of Henry III. But it is difficult to see 
how the practice of 1231 can prove anything as to 1066, unless we suppose social 
and political conditions to have remained unchanged, But this was far from 
being the case. In a foot-note Dr. Stubbs asks us to compare certain four pas- 
sages from Domesday. Three of these have no suggestion of representation. 
The only one that has is the case of Archenfield (i. 179), where “si vicecomes evo- 
cat eos ad sciremot, meliores ex eis, vi aut vii, vadunt cum eo.”’ But Archenfield 
(later known as Irchenfield) was not a manor in the sense in which the word was 
used in England proper. It was a considerable tract on the Welsh border, con- 
taining several villages, where the king had ‘‘o homines... qui habent LXXIrI. 
car’ cum suis hominibus.” That six or seven of these vassals (homines) should 
attend the shiremoot indicates little as to the practice in the cases of manors 
of the English type. Cf. Camden’s Britannia (ed. Gibson), i. 491. 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


Sritt another addition to the list of periodicals on political 
science comes in the Revue du Droit Public et de la Science 
Politique, of which the first number bears date January — 
February, 1894. The editor, Professor F. Larnaude, of Paris, 
gives notice in the opening article of a catholic program and 
of a wide range of subjects. In addition to set papers in the 
field indicated by the title of the Revue, this first number con- 
tains book reviews, and a careful Chronique Politique, which 
extends to France, England, Austria, and Spain. Economics 
and sociology are not beyond the scope of the Revue except in 
so far as they deal with phenomena “independent of the in- 
tervention of the State.” Six numbers a year are promised, 
at a subscription price of 22.50 fr. for foreign countries. 
The publishers are Chevalier-Marescq et Cie., Paris. 


Harpty less imposing in bulk than the results of the 
Eleventh Census, and of no less value to economic students, 
will be the publications issued by the Royal Commission of 
Labor in England. The full list of these, published or to be 
published, has been given out, and may be secured from 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London. There will be eleven 
volumes of evidence taken before the Commission or its sub- 
divisions, on mines, metal industries, textile industries, build- 
ing, shipping, railways, and on co-operative societies and va- 
rious movements. The reports on foreign countries will make 
ten volumes, those on agricultural laborers in the United King- 
dom five volumes; the employment of women adds another 
volume. In addition there are careful and extended digests 
of the evidence, elaborate answers to schedules, and full in- 
dexes. By far the larger part of this great mass is ready, 
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and all of it will be available shortly. It will be long before 
economists will have ceased to get fresh material from this 
enormous accumulation. 


Ir is announced that, in connection with the Universal 
Exposition to take place in Antwerp this summer, an inter- 
national congress on customs legislation and on the regula- 
tion of labor will be held. Among the topics mentioned on 
the programme of the Congress are, under the first head, the 
critical consideration of statistics of international trade, “the 
foundations of a good customs legislation,” the advantages of 
treaties of commerce, the expediency of differential duties, 
and the effects of protection on wages; and, under the second 
head, conciliation and arbitration, minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours in public works and contracts, the limitation of 
hours of labor in general, piece-work, international legislation 
on labor, and emigration. The proposed range of subjects 
is large; and their discussion is expected to cover a week, 
beginning July 15. The Congress will be open to members 
only, who must have paid to the treasurer a fee of twenty 
francs,—a rule which indicates that participation by those 
not seriously and intelligently interested is to be avoided as 
far as possible. The president of the committee of arrange- 
ments is M. Louis Strauss, of Antwerp. The treasurer is 
M. Ch. Good (Rue Otto Venius 15, Antwerp), to whom those 
desiring to become members are requested to remit the fee of 
twenty francs, not later than June 15. 


Tae Prussian Ministry of Public Works, to which students 
of railway history and legislation are already indebted for 
the material gathered in the Archiv fir Hisenbahnwesen, 
announces a new venture in the Zeitschrift fur Kleinbahnen, 
of which the first number appeared in January. The mere 
fact of such a publication indicates how important a part the 
development of smaller local roads is now expected to take 
in the railway policy of Prussia and Germany. It is to be 
expected that the new Zeitschrift will contain matter mainly 
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of interest to Germans; but the first number contains a paper 
on Kleinbahnen in the United States by Dr. Kollmann, and 
another from the well-known hand of Dr. von der Leyen, on 
recent legislation in France on local and street railways. 
There are to be twelve numbers a year, at the price of 10 
marks. The publishing agent is Julius Springer, Berlin. 


Tue Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschasten, in the last 
instalment which has reached us, comes nearly to the end of 
the letter V ; and the closing issue is announced to be in press, 
and promised for delivery early this spring. Therewith this 
great enterprise, begun in 1890, will have been carried to com- 
pletion within four years, showing once again how great is the 
industry and how wide the equipment of the German econo- 
mists of the present generation. The last instalment main- 
tains the high level of its predecessors, and is distinguished 
by Professor Schmoller’s contribution on “ Volkswirthschaft, 
Volkswirthschaftslehre- und Methode.” It may be a question, 
in regard to this article and others on similar general topics, 
whether so positive a presentation best serves the purposes 
of those likely to consult a dictionary or cyclopedia. How- 
ever able and inspiring, an article like Schmoller’s presents 
rather the views of one set of thinkers than such a catholic 
statement of the history and scope of economic inquiry as 
presumably would be sought by those consulting a book of 
reference. But the gain in vigor and interest from an essay 
which tells what the individual writer has most at heart is 
undeniable; and, on the whole, few will quarrel with the 
work, either of editors or of contributors, in the Handwérter- 
buch. 


Tue Department of Labor has issued its fourth special 
report, prepared by Mr. John G. Brooks, on Compulsory 
Insurance in Germany. Mr. Brooks’s book — for such it is — 
will at once become the accepted source of information for 
English-speaking students on this great social undertaking, 
giving, as it does, in convenient form, the text of the various 
legislative acts and a body of fresh and trustworthy informa- 
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tion as to their working. Most economic students, to whom 
the general outlines of the system will be sufficiently familiar, 
will turn at once to Mr. Brooks’s closing chapters, in which 
he takes up the bearing of the insurance system on wages, 
playing sick to get sick pay, and the relation of the system 
to public charity. Some of the data here presented are not 
encouraging. Playing sick is a grave and unmistakable evil, 
and there is no appreciable evidence of a diminution of the 
resort to public charity. Mr. Brooks’s conclusions are almost 
of necessity tentative and of uncertain ring, as he presents, on 
the one hand, the good secured and, on the other, the draw- 
backs not to be avoided. Yet the reader of this careful 
report, as he follows the details of the intricate administration 
of the system, the boldness with which the defects of the 
existing acts are faced, the plans for their amendment and 
better execution, must feel a renewed sense of admiration for 
the courage and ability with which the German bureaucracy, 
and now the German educated classes, have grappled with 
this phase of the social problem. 


Tue 6,780,000,000 fr. of 44 per cent. rentes which the French 
government has lately converted into a 34 per cent. owed its 
existence to the two famous issues of 5 per cents., made in 
1871 and 1872, and known as the five milliards, a large part 
of their proceeds having been devoted to the payment of the 
indemnity exacted by Germany at the close of the war of 
1870-71. The 5 per cents. were exchanged in 1883 for 4} 
per cents., guaranteed against reimbursement for ten years; 
and the 4} per cents. then created have now been exchanged 
for 3} per cents., with a similar guarantee. In both cases, 
nearly the whole outstanding amount was exchanged, only an 
insignificant fraction of the holders requiring to be paid off. 
The singular good fortune which marked the French finances 
for a few years after the war has not deserted the loans then 
made, these two operations being among the very few cases 
where France has effected a genuine conversion not accom- 
panied by some more or less disguised borrowing. 
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Tarovex the courtesy of Commissioner Carroll D. Wright 
we are enabled to present a statement of the scope of the 
publications to be expected from the Eleventh Census and of 
the progress which has been made to date toward the comple- 
tion of the whole program. 

The final reports of the census of 1890 will fill twenty-four 
volumes, distributed as follows : — 


1. Population. Part I. 

2. « Part II. 

3. Vital Statistics. Part I. 

4 °* « Part II. 

‘.. .° bad Part III. and Social Statistics of Cities. 
6. Insane, Feeble-minded, Deaf, and Blind. 

7. Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence. Part I. 


8. “a “ “ “ Part IL. 
9. Churches. 
10. Manufactures. Part I. States, etc. 
11. # Part II. Cities. 
12. - Part III. Reports of Special Agents. 
13. Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. Part I. Public Debt. 
14. « _— ” Part II. Valuation and Taxation. 
15. Insurance. Part I. Fire, Marine, and Inland Insurance. 
16. = Part II. Life Insurance. 


17. Agriculture, Irrigation, Fisheries. 
18. Transportation. Part I. Transportation by Land. 


19. " Part II. Transportation by Water. 
20. Mineral Industries. 

21. Indians. 

22. Alaska. 


23. Real Estate Mortgages. 
24. Farms and Homes: Proprietorship and Indebtedness. 


In addition there will be certain miscellaneous publications, 
namely : — 


Compendium. Part I. Population. 

“ Part II. Vital and Social Statistics; Educational and 
Church Statistics; Wealth, Debt, and Taxation; Mineral Industries; 
Insurance ; Foreign-born Population; Manufactures. 

Compendium. Part III. (Subjects undecided.) 
Digest. 

Statistical Atlas. 

Monographs not appearing in final reports. 


As to the stages which preparation and publication have 
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reached, Commissioner Wright sends the following memo- 
randum : — 


Of the foregoing Part I., Public Debt (No. 13), was published September 
14, 1892; the volume on Mineral Industries (No. 20) was published October 
4, 1891; that on Alaska (No. 22) February 9, 1893; and Part I. of the Com- 
pendium December 8, 1892. Of the twenty-four volumes of final reports, 
therefore, three volumes have been given to the public. The condition of 
the remainder (March 15, 1894), is as follows: — 

1,2. Population. Part I.: copy is all ready and one-half of the volume 
in plate. The copy for Part II. cannot be ready until midsummer. 

3, 4, 5. Vital Statistics. Part I.: the tables are all in type. Of Part II. 
the copy is three-fourths ready, but the completion of the volume depends 
upon the final population volume. This is also true of Part III., so far as it 
relates to Vital Statistics. So far as it relates to Social Statistics of Cities 
the copy is ready. 

6. Copy is ready for the volume relating to Insane, Feeble-minded, Deaf, 
and Blind. 

7, 8. Parts I. and II. of Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence, are all in 
type except the text analysis, which is practically finished. 

9. The volume on Churches is in the printer’s hands. 

10, 11, 12. Manufactures. Part I. is ready as to copy. So is Part IL., 
and this part is largely in type. Part III. (Reports of Special Agents) is 
half completed, and will be finished the middle of May. 

13, 14. The copy of Part II. (Valuation and Taxation) is all ready for the 
printer. 

15, 16. Part I. on Insurance is in type, and the copy of Part II. finished. 

17. The volume on Agriculture will be all in copy before the close of 
March. 

18, 19. Parts I. and II. of Transportation are in type. 

21. The copy of the report on Indians is completed. 

23. The copy on Real Estate Mortgages is completed, and that on Farm 
and Home Proprietorship and Indebtedness is about one-half completed. 
The remainder cannot be finished before August or September. 

Parts II. and III. of the Compendium are well advanced, but depend for 
completion upon the printing of the final reports. The Digest, which by 
law is to consist of not exceeding two hundred pages, cannot be finished 
until the final reports are completed. One-half the copy for the Statistical 
Atlas is ready. 

When it is said that copy is ready, the statement gives no indication 
when the public will receive the volumes. Seventeen or eighteen volumes, 
involving fifteen or sixteen thousand quarto pages of statistical matter, will 
be thrown upon the printer before the Ist of July. To bring out this enor- 
mous mass of material will take much time and involve great labor in proof- 
reading and revision. It will probably be at least two years from the Ist of 
July before the last printed page relating to the Eleventh Census will be 
given to the public. 
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tory of the General Doctzlve of 
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dkonom. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 8vo. pp. 142. 2.40 m. 
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York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. 
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Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
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schaften. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 8vo. 5m. ([An- 
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laumin. 18mo. 3.50 fr. [An- 
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Brooks (J. G.). Compulsory In- 
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Special Report of the Depart- 
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Government Printing Office. 
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Coatry (J. S.). The Law of 
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ermilk & Co. 8vo. pp. 391. 
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Commons (J. R.). Social Reform 
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Fry (T.C.). A Social Policy for 
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Rosewater (F.). ’96: A Ro- 
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Omaha, Neb.: The Utopia Co. 
8vo. pp. 268. 50c. 
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Vol. II.: Modern Period. Lon- 
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rience as an Irish Landlord. 
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ee Publishing Co. 8vo. 
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EpGewortH (F. Y.). The Theory 
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Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.00. 
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C. 

Pareto (V.). Teoria Matematica 
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Waener (A.). Die neueste Sil- 
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Berlin: H. Walther. S8vo. pp. 
82. 1.50 m. 

Wacker (F. A.). Bimetallism: 
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ConraD (J.). Die Preise des 
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FowLER (W. ). India and the Re- 
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HEseE.TineE (J. P.). The Scramble 
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JamiEson (G.). Effect of a Fall 
in Value of Silver on Prices of 
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Polit. and Soc. Sci., Jan. 

Nicuotson (J. S.). The Effects 
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